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or so you say . . . 

Sir: 

In the March issue, the story “The Double Spy” ... is the finest short 
that 1 have read in three and a half years of avid stf reading. 

Waltham, Mass. alan miller 


Sir: 

“Death of a Spaceman,” by Miller, was excellent. A fine piece of writ- 
ing. ... It takes unusual ability to make a story of this type credible. 

Portland, Ore. kichard e. geis 

Sir: 

What a fine novel “Call Him Savage,” by John Pollard, could have 
been if the author had added another 30,000 words! Do you force writers 
to trim a story to meet definite lengths? 

Tulsa, Okla. milton ross 

• Wc don’t force writers to do anything; hut, knowing our top length, 
writers trim their stories to meet requirements. — Ed. 

Sir: 

One of the most unusual alien-invasion themes I’ve ever encountered 
was Pollard’s “Call Him Savage.” The writing and characterization were 
slick. . . . 

Kacine, Wis. E. M. KUBItsky 


Sir: 

Best story in your March issue, by far, was Bixby’s “The Draw.” 
Never thought I’d see the day when I’d enjoy a Western science-fiction 
yarn ! 

Macon, Ga. lee osteriiow 


Cartoons 

Sir: 

I’ve heard it said that you don’t need good stories or articles to sell 
magazines; just stick in good cartoons. Is that the secret of your success? 

Providence, Rhode Island, JAMES COOLEY 

• Partly — Ed. 
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T here are some thinga that can not be generally told—ZA/n^s you 

ought to Jcnotir. Great truths are dangerous to some— but factors lot 
persona] power and accomplishment in the hands of those who under^ 
stand them. Behind the tales of the miracles and mysteries of the 
ancients. lie centuries of their secret probing into nature's laws— their 
amazing discoveries of the hidden processes of man's mind, and tha 
mastery of life's problems. Once shrouded in mystery to avoid their 
destruction by mass fear and ignorance, these facts remain a useful 
heritage for the thousands of men and women who privately use them 
in their homes today. 


THIS FREE BOOK 

The Roslcruelani (not a religious organizalion), an age-old brotherKood oflearota^^ 
Lave preserved this secret wisdom in their archives (6r centuries. They notv lor/fa 
you to share the practical heJp/uInees of their teachiagB. Write today for a free copy 
of the book, "The Mastery of Life." Within lls pages may lie a new liie of opporte-* 
nlty ior you. Address: Scribe 


ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMOnC) • SAN lOSE . CALIFOHNIA • U.S.A. 


ScribetC.T. T. The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U. S. A. 

Please send copy of sealed booklet, "The Mastery of Life,” which 
I shall read as directed. 

Name 


Address 


City 


BY PHILIP K. DICK 


The theme of “the man 
who played God” has 
been used many ways in 
many stories, but never 
with more tense and 
chilling effect than in 
this tight little yarn by 
the very able Mr. Dick. 
You’ll like it, we’re sure. 




V ERNE HASKEL crept 
miserably up the front 
steps of his house, his over- 
coat dragging behind him. He 
was tired. Tired and discour- 
aged. And his feet ached. 

“My God,” Madge exclaim- 
ed, as he closed the door and 
peeled off his coat and hat. 
“You home already?” 

Haskel dumped his bi’ief- 
case and began untying his 
shoes. His body sagged. His 
face was drawn and gray. 
“Say something!” 

“Dinner ready?” 

“No, dinner isn’t ready. 
What’s wrong this time? An- 


other fight with Larson?” 

Haskel stumped into the 
kitchen and filled a glass with 
w'arm water and soda. “Let’s 
move,” he said. 

“Move?” 

“Away from Woodland. To 
San Francisco. Anywhere.” 
Haskel drank his soda, his 
middle-aged flabby body sup- 
ported by the gleaming sink. 
“I feel lousy. Maybe I ought 
to see Doc Barnes again. I 
wish this was Friday and to- 
morrow was Saturday.” 

“What do you want for 
dinner ?” 

“Nothing. I don’t know.” 



Haskel shook his head wear- 
ily. “Anything.” He sank 
down at the kitchen table. 
“All I want is rest. Open a 
can of stew. Pork and beans. 
Anything.” 

“I suggest we go out to 
Don’s Steakhouse. On Mon- 
day they have good sirloin.” 

“No. I’ve seen enough hu- 
man faces today.” 

“I suppose you’re too tired 
to drive me over to Helen 
Grant’s.” 

“The car’s in the garage. 
Busted again.” 

“If you took better care of 
it—” 

“What the hell you want 
me to do? Carry it around in 
a cellophane bag?” 

“Don’t shout at me, Verne 
Haskel!” Madge flushed with 
anger. “Maybe you want to 
fix your ov\n dinner.” 

Haskel got wearily to his 
feet. He shuffled toward the 
cellar door. “I’ll see you.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Downstairs in the base- 
ment.” 

“Oh, Lord!” Madge cried 
wildly. “Those trains! Those 
toys! How can a grown man, 
a middle-aged man — ” 

Haskel said nothing. He 
was already half way down 
the stairs, feeling around for 
the basement light. 

The basement was cool and 


moist. Haskel took his engi- 
neer’s cap from the hook and 
fitted it on his head. Excite- 
ment and a faint surge of re- 
newed energy filled his tired 
body. He approached the 
great plywood table with 
eager steps. 

Tracks ran everywhere. 
Along the floor, under the coal 
bin, among the steam pipes 
of the furnace. The tracks 
converged at the table, rising 
up on carefully graded ramps. 
The table itself was littered 
with transformers and sig- 
nals and switches and heaps 
of equipment and wiring. 
And — 

And the town. 

The detailed, painfully ac- 
curate model of Woodland. 
Every tree and house, every 
store and building and street 
and fireplug. A minute town, 
each facet in perfect order. 
Constructed with elaborate 
care throughout the years. As 
long as he could remember. 
Since he was a kid, building 
and glueing and working 
after school. 

Haskel turned on the main 
transformer. All along the 
track signal lights glowed. He 
fed power to the heavy Lionel 
engine parked with its load of 
freight cars. The engine sped 
smoothly into life, gliding 
along the track. A flashing 
dark projectile of metal that 
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made his breath catch in his 
throat. He opened an electric 
switch and the engine headed 
down the ramp, through a 
tunnel and off the table. It 
raced under the work bench. 

His trains. And his town. 
Haskel bent over the minia- 
ture houses and streets, his 
heart glowing with pride. He 
had built it — himself. Every 
inch. Every perfect inch. The 
whole town. He touched the 
corner of Fred’s Grocery 
Store. Not a detail lacking. 
Even the windows. The dis- 
plays of food. The signs. The 
counters. 

The Uptow'n Hotel. He ran 
his hand over its flat roof. 
The sofas and chairs in the 
lobby. He could see them 
through the window. 

Green’s Drugstore. Bunion 
pad displays. Magazines. 
Frazier’s Auto Parts. Mexico 
City Dining. Sharpstein’s Ap- 
parel. Bob’s Liquor Store. Ace 
Billiard Parlor. 

The whole town. He ran his 
hands over it. He had built it : 
the town was his. 

The train came rushing 
back, out from under the 
workbench. Its wheels passed 
over an automatic switch and 
a drawbridge lowered itself 
obediently. The train swept 
over and beyond, dragging its 
cars behind it. 


Haskel turned up the 
pov/er. The train gained 
speed. Its whistle sounded. It 
turned a sharp curve and 
grated across a cross-track. 
More speed. Haskel’s hands 
jerked convulsively at the 
transformer. The train leaped 
and shot ahead. It swayed and 
bucked as it shot around a 
curve. The transformer was 
turned up to maximum. The 
train was a clattering blur of 
speed, rushing along the 
track, across bridges and 
switches, behind the big pipes 
of the floor furnace. 

It disappeared into the coal 
bin. A moment later it swept 
out the other side, rocking 
wildly. 

Haskel slowed the train 
down. He was breathing hard, 
his chest rising painfully. He 
sat down on the stool by the 
workbench and lit a cigarette 
with shaking fingers. 

The train, the model town, 
gave him a strange feeling. 
It was hard to explain. He 
had always loved trains, model 
engines and signals and build- 
ings. Since he was a little kid, 
maybe six or seven. His father 
had given him his first train. 
An engine and a few pieces of 
track. An old wind-up train. 
When he was nine he got his 
first real electric train. And 
two switches. 

He added to it, year after 
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year. Track, engines, switch- 
es, cars, signals. More power- 
ful transformers. And the 
beginnings of the town. 

He had built the town up 
carefully. Piece by piece. 
First, when he was in junior 
high, a model of the Southern 
Pacific Depot. Then the taxi 
stand next door. The cafe 
where the drivers ate. Broad 
Street. 

And so on. More and more. 
Houses, buildings, stores. A 
whole town, growing under 
his hands, as the years went 
by. Every afternoon he came 
home from school and worked. 
Glued and cut and painted and 
sawed. 

Now it was virtually com- 
plete. Almost done. He was 
forty-three years old and the 
town was almost done. 

Haskel moved around the 
big plywood table, his hands 
extended reverently. He 
touched a miniature store 
here and there. The flower 
shop. The theater. The Tele- 
phone Company. Larson’s 
Pump and Valve Works. 

That, too. Where he worked. 
His place of business. A pei*- 
fect miniature of the plant, 
down to the last detail. 

Haskel scowled. Jim Lar- 
son. For twenty years he had 
worked there, slaved day after 
day. For what? To see others 
advanced over him. Younger 


men. Favorites of the boss. 
Yes-men with bright ties and 
pressed pants and wide, 
stupid grins. 

Misery and hatred welled 
up in Haskel. All his life 
Woodland had got the better 
of him. He had never been 
happy. The town had always 
been against him. Miss 
Murphy in high school. The 
frats in college. Clerks in the 
snooty department stores. His 
neighbors. Cops and mailmen 
and bus drivers and delivery 
boys. Even his wife. Even 
Madge. 

He had never meshed with 
the town. The rich, expensive 
little suburb of San Francisco, 
down the peninsula beyond 
the fog belt. Woodland was 
too damn upper-middle class. 
Too many big houses and 
lawns and chrome cars and 
deck chairs. Too stuffy and 
sleek. As long as he could re- 
member. In school. His job — 

Larson. The Pump and 
Valve Works. Twenty years 
of hard work. 

Haskel’s fingers closed over 
the tiny building, the model 
of Larson’s Pump and Valve 
Works. Savagely, he ripped 
it loose and threw it to the 
floor. He crushed it underfoot, 
grinding the bits of glass and 
metal and cardboard into a 
shapeless mass. 
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God, he was shaking all 
over. He stared down at the 
z’emains, his heart pound- 
ing wildly. Strange emo- 
tions, crazy emotions, twisted 
through him. Thoughts he 
never had had befoi'e. For a 
long time he gazed down at 
the crumpled wad by his shoe. 
What had once been the model 
of Larson’s Pump and Valve 
Works. 

Abruptly he pulled away. In 
a trance he returned to his 
workbench and sat stiffly 
down on the stool. He pulled 
his tools and materials to- 
gether, clicking the power 
drill on. 

It took only a few moments. 
Working rapidly, with quick, 
expert fingers, Haskel as- 
sembled a new model. He 
painted, glued, fitted pieces to- 
gether. He lettered a micro- 
scopic sign and sprayed a 
green lawn into place. 

Then he carried the new 
model carefully over to the 
table and glued it in the cor- 
rect spot. The place where 
Larson’s Pump and Valve 
Works had been. The new 
building gleamed in the over- 
head light, still moist and 
shiny. 

WOODLAND MORTUARY 

Haskel rubbed his hands in 
an ecstasy of satisfaction. The 


Valve Works was gone. He 
had destroyed it. Obliterated 
it. Removed it from the town. 
Below him was Woodland — 
without the Valve Works. A 
mortuary instead. 

His eyes gleamed. His lips 
twitched. His surging emo- 
tions swelled. He had got rid 
of it. In a brief flurry of ac- 
tion. In a second. The whole 
thing was simple — amazingly 
easy. 

Odd he hadn’t thought of it 
before. 

Sipping a tall glass of ice- 
cold beer thoughtfully, Madge 
Haskel said, “There’s some- 
thing wrong with Verne. I 
noticed it especially last night. 
When he came home from 
work.’’ 

Doctor Paul Tyler grunted 
absently. “A highly neurotic 
type. Sense of inferiority. 
Withdrawal and introver- 
sion.’’ 

“But he’s getting worse. 
Him and his trains. Those 
damn model trains. My God, 
Paul ! Do you know he has a 
whole town down there in the 
basement?’’ 

Tyler was curious. “Really? 
I never knew that.’’ 

“All the time I’ve known 
him he’s had them down there. 
Started when he was a kid. 
Imagine a grown man playing 
with trains ! It’s — it’s disgust- 
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ing. Every night the same 
thing.” 

“Interesting.” Tyler rubbed 
his jaw. “He keeps at them 
continually? An unvarying 
pattern?” 

“Every night. Last night he 
didn’t even eat dinnei’. He 
just came home and went 
directly down.” 

Paul Tyler's polished fea- 
tures twisted into a frown. 
Across from him Madge sat 
languidly sipping her beer. It 
was two in the afternoon. The 
day was warm and bright. 
The living room was attrac- 
tive in a lazy, quiet way. 
Abruptly Tyler got to his feet. 
“Let’s take a look at them. 
The models. I didn’t know it 
had gone so far.” 

“Do you really want to?” 
Madge slid back the sleeve of 
her green silk lounge pajamas 
and consulted her wristwatch. 
“He won’t be home until five.” 
She jumped to her feet, set- 
ting down her glass. “All 
right. We have time.” 

“Fine. Let’s go down.” 
Tyler caught hold of Madge’s 
arm and they hurried down 
into the basement, a strange 
excitement flooding through 
them. Madge clicked on the 
basement light and they ap- 
proached the big plywood 
table, giggling and nervous, 
like mischievous children. 

“See?” Madge said, squeez- 


ing Tyler’s arm. “Look at it. 
Took years. All his life.” 

Tyler nodded slowly. “Must 
have.” There was awe in his 
voice. “I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it. The detail. . . . 
He has skill.” 

“Yes, Verne is good with 
his hands.” Madge indicated 
the workbench. "He buys tools 
all the time.” 

Tyler walked slowly around 
the big table, bending over 
and peering. “Amazing. Every 
building. The whole town is 
here. Look ! There's my 
place.” 

He indicated his luxurious 
apartment building, a few 
blocks from the Haskel resi- 
dence. 

“I guess it’s all there,” 
Madge said. “Imagine a 
grown man coming down here 
and playing with model 
trains !” 

“Power.” Tyler pushed an 
engine along a track. “That’s 
why it appeals to boys. Trains 
are big things. Huge and 
noisy. Power-sex symbols. The 
boy sees the train rushing 
along the track. It’s so huge 
and ruthless it scares him. 
Then he gets a toy train. A 
model, like these. He controls 
it. Makes it start, stop. Go 
slow. Fast. He runs it. It 
responds to him.” 

Madge shivered. “Let’s go 
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upstairs where it’s warm. It’s 
so cold down here.” 

“But as the boy grows up, 
he gets bigger and stronger. 
He can shed the model-symbol. 
Master the real object, the 
real train. Get genuine con- 
trol over things. Valid mas- 
tery.” Tyler shook his head. 
“Not this substitute thing. 
Unusual, a grown person go- 
ing to such len^hs.” He 
frowned. “I never noticed a 
mortuary on State Street.” 

“A mortuary?” 

“And this. Steuben Pet 
Shop. Next door to the radio 
repair shop. There’s no pet 
shop there.” Tyler cudgeled 
his brain. “What is there? 
Next to the radio repair 
place.” 

“Paris Furs.” Madge clasp- 
ed her arms. “Brrrrr. Come 
on, Paul. Let’s go upstairs be- 
fore 1 freeze.” 

Tyler laughed. “Okay, sis- 
sy.” He headed toward the 
stairs, frowning again. “I 
wonder why. Steuben Pets. 
Never heard of it. Everything 
is so detailed. He must know 
the town by heart. To put a 
shop there that isn’t — ” He 
clicked off the basement light. 
“And the mortuary. What’s 
supposed to be there? Isn’t 
the — “ 

“P'orget it,” Madge called 
back, hurrying past him, into 
the warm living room. 


“You’re practically as bad as 
he is. Men are such children.” 

Tyler didn’t respond. He 
was deep in thought. His 
suave confidence was gone ; he 
looked nervous and shaken. 

Madge pulled the Venetian 
blinds down. The living room 
sank into amber gloom. She 
flopped down on the couch and 
pulled Tyler down beside her. 
“Stop looking like that,” she 
ordered. “I’ve never seen you 
this way.” Her slim arms 
circled his neck and her lips 
brushed close to his ear. “I 
wouldn’t have let you in if I 
thought you were going to 
worry about him,” 

Tyler grunted, preoccupied. 
“Why did you let me in?” 

The pressure of Madge’s 
arms increased. Her silk pa- 
jamas rustled as she moved 
against him. “Silly,” she said. 

Big red-headed Jim Larson 
gaped in disbelief. “What do 
you mean? What’s the matter 
with you?” 

“I’m quitting.” Haskel 
shoveled the contents of his 
desk into his briefcase. “Mail 
the check to my house.” 

“But—” 

“Get out of the way.” 
Haskel pushed past Larson, 
out into the hall. Larson was 
stunned with amazement. 
There was a fixed expression 
on Haskel’s face. A glazed 
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look. A rigid look Larson had 
never seen before. 

“Are you — all right?” Lar- 
son asked. 

“Sure.” Haskel opened the 
front door of the plant and 
disappeared outside. The door 
slammed after him. “Sure I’m 
all right,” he muttered to him- 
self. He made his way through 
the crowds of late-afternoon 
shoppers, his lips twitching. 
“You damn right I'm all 
right.” 

“Watch it, buddy,” a laborer 
muttered ominously, as Haskel 
shoved past him. 

“Sorry.” Haskel hurried on, 
gripping his briefcase. At the 
top of the hill he paused a mo- 
ment to get his breath. Behind 
him was Larson’s Pump and 
Valve Works. Haskel laughed 
shrilly. Twenty years — cut 
short in a second. It was over. 
No more Larson. No more 
dull, grinding job, day after 
day. Without promotion or 
future. Routine and boredom, 
months on end. It was over 
and done for. A new life was 
beginning. 

He hurried on. The sun was 
setting. Cars streaked by him, 
businessmen going home from 
woi'k. Tomorrow they would 
be going back — but not him. 
Not ever again. 

He reached his own street. 
Ed Tildon’s house rose up, a 
great stately structure of con- 


crete and glass Tildon’s dog 
came rushing out to bark. 
Haskel hastened past. Tildon’s 
dog. He laughed wildly. 

“Better keep away!” he 
shouted at the dog. 

He reached his own house 
and leaped up the front steps 
two at a time. He tore the 
door open. The living room 
was dark and silent. There 
was a sudden stir of motion. 
Shapes untangling themselves, 
getting quickly up from the 
couch. 

“Verne!” Madge gasped. 
“What are you doing home so 
early?” 

Verne Haskel threw his 
briefcase down and dropped 
his hat and coat over a chair. 
His lined face was twisted 
with emotion, pulled out of 
shape by violent inner forces. 

“What in the world!” 
Madge fluttered, hurrying to- 
ward him nervously, smooth- 
ing down her lounge pajamas. 
“Has something happened? I 
didn’t expect you so — ” She 
broke off, blushing. “I mean, 
I—” 

Paul Tyler strolled leisurely 
toward Haskel. “Hi there, 
Verne,” he murmured, em- 
barrassed. “Dropped by to say 
hello and return a book to 
your wife.” 

Haskel nodded curtly. 
“Afternoon.” He turned and 
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headed toward tile basement 
door, ignoring the two of 
them. “I’ll be downstairs.” 

“But Verne!” Madge pro- 
tested. “What’s happened?” 

Verne halted briefly at the 
door. “I quit my job.” 

“You what?” 

“I quit my job. I finished 
Larson off. There won’t be 
anymore of him.” The base- 
ment door slammed. 

“Good Lord!” Madge 
shrieked, clutching at Tyler 
hysterically. “He’s gone out 
of his mind !” 

Down in the basement, 
Verne Haskel snapped on the 
light impatiently. He put on 
his engineer’s cap and pulled 
his stool up beside the great 
plywood table. 

What next? 

Morris Home Furnishings. 
The big plush store. Where 
the clerks all looked down 
their noses at him. 

He rubbed his hands glee- 
fully. No more of them. No 
more snooty clerks, lifting 
their eyebrows when he came 
in. Only hair and bow ties 
and folded handkerchiefs. 

He removed the model of 
Morris Home Furnishings and 
disassembled it. He worked 
feverishly, with frantic haste. 
Now that he had really begun 
he wasted no time. A moment 
later he was glueing two small 
buildings in its place. Ritz 


Shoeshine. Pete’s Bowling Al- 
ley. 

Haskel giggled excitedly. 
Fitting extinction for the lux- 
urious, exclusive furniture 
store. A shoeshine parlor and 
a bowling alley. Just what it 
deserved. 

The California State Bank. 
He had always hated the 
Bank. They had once refused 
him a loan. He pulled the 
Bank loose. 

Ed Tildon’s mansion. His 
damn dog. The dog had bit 
him on the ankle, one after- 
noon. He ripped the model off. 
His head spun. He could do 
anything. 

Harrison Appliance. They 
had sold him a bum radio. Off 
came Harrison Appliance. 

Joe’s Cigar and Smoke 
Shop. Joe had given him a 
lead quarter in May, 1949. 
Off came Joe’s. 

The Ink Works. He loathed 
the smell of ink. Maybe a 
bread factory, instead. He 
loved baking bread. Off came 
the Ink Works. 

Elm Street was too dark 
at night. A couple of times 
he had stumbled. A few more 
streetlights were in order. 

Not enough bars along High 
Street. Too many dress shops 
and expensive hat and fur 
shops and ladies’ apparel. He 
ripped a whole handful loose 
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and carried them to the work- 
bench. 

At the top of the stairs the 
door opened slowly. Madge 
peered down, pale and fright- 
ened. “Verne?” 

He scowled up impatiently. 
“What do you want?” 

Madge came downstairs 
hesitantly. Behind her Doctor 
Tyler followed, suave and 
handsome in his gray suit. 
“Verne — is everything all 
right?” 

“Of course.” 

“Did — did you really quit 
your job?” 

Haskel nodded. He began to 
disassemble the Ink Works, 
ignoring his wife and Doctor 
Tyler. 

“But why?” 

Haskel grunted impatiently. 
“No time.” 

Doctor Tyler had begun to 
look worried. “Do I under- 
stand you’re too busy for your 
job?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Too busy doing what?” 
Tyler’s voice rose; he was 
trembling nervously. “Work- 
ing down here on this town 
of yours? Changing things?” 

“Go away,” Haskel mutter- 
ed. His deft hands were as- 
sembling a lovely little 
Langendorf Bread Factory. 
He shaped it with loving care, 
sprayed it with white paint. 


brushed a gravel walk and 
shrubs in front of it. He put 
it aside and began on a park. 
A big green park. Woodland 
had always needed a park. 
It would go in place of the 
State Street Hotel. 

Tyler pulled Madge away 
from the table, off in a corner 
of the basement. “Good God.” 
He lit a cigarette shakily. 'Fhe 
cigarette flipped out of his 
hands and rolled away. He 
ignored it and fumbled for 
another. “You see? You see 
what he’s doing?” 

Madge shook her head 
mutely. “What is it? 1 
don’t—” 

“How long has he been 
working on this? All his 
life?” 

Madge nodded, white-faced. 
“Yes, all his life.” 

Tyler’s features twisted. 
“My God, Madge. It’s enough 
to drive you out of your mind. 
I can hardly believe it. We’ve 
got to do something." 

“What’s happening?” 
Madge moaned. “What — ” 

“He’s losing himself into 
it.” Tyler’s face was a mask 
of incredulous disbelief. “Fas- 
ter and faster.” 

“He’s always come down 
here,” Madge faltered. “It’s 
nothing new. He’s always 
wanted to get away.” 

“Yes. Get away.” Tyler 
shuddered, clenched his fists 
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and pulled himself together. 
He advanced across the base- 
ment and stopped by Verne 
Haskel. 

“What do you want?" 
Haskel muttered, noticing 
him. 

Tyler licked his lips. 
"You’re adding some things, 
aren’t you? New buildings.” 

Haskel nodded. 

Tyler touched the little 
bread factory with shaking 
fingers. "What’s this? Bread? 
Where does it go?” He moved 
around the table. “I don’t re- 
member any bread factory in 
W’oodland.” He whirled. “You 
aren’t by any chance improv- 
ing on the town? Fixing it 
up here and there?” 

“Get the hell out of here," 
Haskel said, with ominous 
calm. “Both of you.” 

“Verne!” Madge squeaked. 

“Tve got a lot to do. You 
can bring sandwiches down 
about eleven. I hope to finish 
sometime tonight.” 

“P’inish?” Tyler asked. 

“Finish,” Haskel answered, 
returning to his work. 

“Come on, Madge.” Tyler 
grabbed her and pulled her 
to the stairs. “Let’s get out 
of here.” He strode ahead of 
her, up to the stairs and into 
the hall. “Come on!” As soon 
as she was up he closed the 
door tightly after them. 


Madge dabbed at her eyes 
hysterically. “He’s gone crazy, 
Paul! What’ll we do?” 

Tyler was deep in thought. 
“Be quiet. I have to think this 
out.” He paced back and forth, 
a hard scowl on his features. 
“I’ll come soon. It won’t be 
long, not at this I’ate. Some- 
time tonight.” 

“What? What do you 
mean?” 

“His withdrawal. Into his 
substitute world. The improv- 
ed model he controls. Where 
he can get away.” 

“Isn’t there something wo 
can do?” 

“Do?” Tyler smiled faintly. 
"Do we want to do some- 
thing?” 

Madge gasped. “But we 
can’t just — ” 

“Maybe this will solve our 
problem. This may be what 
we’ve been looking for.” Tyler 
eyed Mrs. Haskel thought- 
fully. “This may be just the 
thing.” 

It w^as after midnight, al- 
most two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, w'hen he began to get 
things into final shape. He 
was tired — but alert. Things 
were happening fast. The job 
was almost done. 

Virtually perfect. 

He halted work a moment, 
surveying what he had ac- 
complished. The town had 
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been radically changed. About 
ten o’clock he had begun basic 
structural alterations in the 
lay-out of the streets. He had 
removed most of the public 
buildings, the civic center and 
the sprawling business dis- 
trict around it. 

He had erected a new city 
hall, police station, and an 
immense park with fountains 
and indirect lighting. He had 
cleared the slum area, the old 
run-down stores and houses 
and streets. The streets were 
wider and well-lit. The houses 
were now small and clean. 
The stores modern and attrac- 
tive — without being ostenta- 
tious. 

All advertising signs had 
been removed. Most of the 
filling stations were gone. The 
immense factory area was 
gone, too. Rolling countryside 
took its place. Trees and hills 
and green grass. 

The wealthy district had 
been altered. There were now 
only a few of the mansions 
left — belonging to persons he 
looked favorably on. The rest 
had been cut down, turned 
into uniform two-bedroom 
dwellings, one story, with a 
single garage each. 

The city hall was no longer 
an elaborate, rococo structure. 
Now it was low and simple, 
modeled after the Parthenon, 
a favorite of his. 


There were ten or twelve 
persons who had done him 
special harm. He had altered 
their houses considerably. 
Given them war-time housing 
unit apartments, six to a 
building, at the far edge of 
town. Where the wind came 
off the bay, carrying the smell 
of decaying mud-flats. 

Jim Larson’s house was 
completely gone. He had 
erased Larson utterly. He no 
longer existed, not in this new 
Woodland — which was now al- 
most complete. 

Almost. Haskel studied his 
work intently. All the changes 
had to be made now. Not 
later. This was the time of 
creation. Later, when it had 
been finished, it could not be 
altered. He had to catch all 
the necessary changes now — 
or forget them. 

The new Woodland looked 
pretty good. Clean and neat 
— and simple. The rich dis- 
trict had been toned down. 
The poor district had been 
improved. Glaring ads, signs, 
displays, had all been changed 
or removed. The business 
community was smaller. 
Parks and countryside took 
the place of factories. The 
civic center was lovely. 

He added a couple of play- 
grounds for smaller kids. A 
small theater instead of the 
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enormous Uptown with its 
flashing neon sign. After some 
consideration he removed 
most of the bars he had pre- 
viously constructed. The new 
Woodland was going to be 
moral. Extremely moral. Few 
bars, no billiards, no red light 
district. And there was an 
especially fine jail for un- 
desirables. 

The most difficult part had 
been the microscopic lettering 
on the main office door of the 
city hall. He had left it until 
last, and then painted the 
words with agonizing care; 

Mayor 

Vernon R. Haskel 

A few last changes. He gave 
the Edwards a ’39 Plymouth 
instead of a new Cadillac. He 
added more trees in the dowm- 
town district. One more fire 
department. One less dress 
shop. He had never liked 
taxis. On impulse, he removed 
the taxi stand and put in a 
flower shop. 

Haskel rubbed his hands. 
Anything more? Or was it 
complete . . . Perfect ... He 
studied each part intently. 
What had he overlooked? 

The high school. He re- 
moved it and put in two small- 
er high schools, one at each 
end of town. Another hospital. 
That took almost half an hour. 


He was getting tired. His 
hands were less swift. He 
mopped his forehead shakily. 
Anything else? He sat down 
on his stool wearily, to rest 
and think. 

All done. It was complete, 
Joy welled up in him. A burst- 
ing cry of happiness. His 
work was over. 

“Finished!” Verne Haskel 
shouted. 

He got unsteadily to his 
feet. He closed his eyes, held 
his arms out, and advanced 
toward the plywood table. 
Reaching, grasping, fingers 
extended, Haskel headed to- 
ward it, a look of radiant ex- 
altation on his seamed, mid- 
dle-aged face. 

Upstairs, Tyler and Madge 
heard the shout. A distant 
booming that rolled through 
the house in waves. Madge 
winced in terror. “What was 
that?” 

Tyler listened intently. He 
heard Haskel moving below 
them, in the basement. 
Abruptly, he stubbed out his 
cigarette. “I think it’s hap- 
pened. Sooner than I. ex- 
pected.” 

“It? You mean he’s—” 

Tyler got quickly to his 
feet. “He’s gone, Madge. Into 
his other world. We’re finally 
free.” 

Madge caught his arm. 
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"Maybe we’re making a mis- 
take. It’s so terrible. Shouldn’t 
we — try to do something? 
Bring him out of it — try to 
pull him back.’’ 

“Bring him back?” Tyler 
laughed nervously. “I don’t 
think we could, now. Even if 
we wanted to. It’s too late.” 
He hurried toward the base- 
ment door. “Come on.” 

“It’s horrible.” Madge shud- 
dered and followed reluctant- 
ly. “I wish we had never got 
started.” 

Tyler halted briefly at the 
door. “Horrible? He’s hap- 
pier, where he is, now. And 
you’re happier. The way it 
was, nobody was happy. This 
is the best thing.” 

He opened the basement 
door. Madge followed him. 
They moved cautiously down 
the stairs, into the dark, silent 
basement, damp with the faint 
night mists. 

The basement was empty. 

Tyler relaxed. He was over- 
come with dazed relief. “He’s 
gone. Everything’s okay. It 
worked out exactly right.” 

“But I don’t understand,” 
Madge repeated hopelessly, as 
Tyler’s Buick purred along the 
dark, deserted streets. “Where 
did he go?” 

“You know where he went,” 
Tyler answered. “Into his sub- 
stitute world, of course.” He 


screeched around a corner on 
two wheels. “The rest should 
be fairly simple. A few 
routine forms. There really 
isn’t much left, now.” 

The night was frigid and 
bleak. No lights showed, ex- 
cept an occasional lonely 
streetlamp. Far off, a train 
whistle sounded mournfully, 
a dismal echo. Rows of silent 
houses flickered by on both 
sides of them. 

“Where are we going?” 
Madge asked. She sat huddled 
against the door, face pale 
with shock and terror, shiver- 
ing under her coat. 

“To the police station.” 

“Why?” 

“To report him, naturally. 
So they’ll know he’s gone. 
We’ll have to wait; it’ll be 
several years before he’ll be 
declared legally dead.” Tyler 
reached over and hugged her 
briefly. “We’ll make out in 
the meantime, I’m sure.” 

“What if — they find him?” 

Tyler shook his head 
angrily. He was still tense, 
on edge. “Don’t you under- 
stand? They’ll never find him 
— he doesn’t exist. At least, 
not in our world. He’s in his 
own world. You saw it. The 
model. The improved sub- 
stitute.” 

“He’s there?” 

“All his life he’s worked on 
it. Built it up. Made it real. 
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He brought that world into 
being — and now he’s in it. 
That’s what he wanted. That’s 
why he built it. He didn’t 
merely dream about an escape 
world. He actually constructed 
it — every bit and piece. Now 
he’s warped himself right out 
of our woi'ld, into it. Out of 
our lives.” 

Madge finally began to un- 
derstand. “Then he really did 
lose himself in his substitute 
world. You meant that, what 
you said about him — getting 
away.” 

“It took me awhile to real- 
ize it. The mind constructs 
reality. Frames it. Creates it. 
We all have a common reality, 
a common dream. But Haskel 
turned his back on our com- 
mon reality and created his 
own. And he had a unique 
capacity — far beyond the or- 
dinary. He devoted his whole 
life, his whole skill to build- 
ing it. He’s there now.” 

Tyler hesitated and frown- 
ed. He gripped the wheel 
tightly and increased speed. 
The Buick hissed along the 
dark street, through the 
silent, unmoving bleakness 
that was the town. 

“There’s only one thing,” 
he continued presently. “One 
thing I don’t understand.” 

“What is it?” 

“The model. It was also 


gone. I assumed he’d — shrink, 
I suppose. Merge with it. But 
the model’s gone, too.” Tyler 
shrugged. “It doesn’t matter.” 
He peered into the darkness. 
“We’re almost there. This i.s 
Elm.” 

It was then Madge scream- 
ed. “Look!” 

To the right of the car wa.s 
a small, neat building. And a 
sign. The sign was easily 
visible in the darkness, 

WOODLAND mortuary 

Madge was sobbing in 
horror. The car roared for- 
ward, automatically guided by 
Tyler’s numb hands. Another 
sign flashed by briefly, as they 
coasted up before the city hall. 

STEUBEN PET SHOP 

The city hall was lit by 
recessed, hidden illumination. 
A low, simple building, a 
square of glowing white. Like 
a marble Greek temple. 

Tyler pulled the car to a 
halt. Then suddenly shrieked 
and started up again. But not 
soon enough. 

The two shiny-black police 
cars came silently up around 
the Buick, one on each side. 
The four stern cops already 
had their hands on the door. 
Stepping out and coming to- 
ward him, grim and efficient. 
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Have it your 
own way 

BY RICHARD WILSON ^ 


Step right up, folks! Anything your heart desires 
is yours for the asking. Cream on your strawberries? 
A chauffeur for your Rolls-Royce? Two swimming 
pools for your country place? That was how things 
seemed to shape up for our friend Benton. Pie in the 
sky and a blonde with a 44-inch bust. 


B enton was a pretty 
blase fellow but he didn’t 
know what to make of the 
girl witli the forty-four-inch 
bust. 

It made her look top-heavy 
because she was only about 
live-feet-six and she had no 
hips to speak of. 

She had been standing in 
the vestibule when he opened 
his mailbox on his way home 
from work. He’d never seen 
her before. In fact, he’d never 


seen anything like her before. 

She was smiling at him as 
he took out his mail and so 
he smiled back. Why not? Ho 
approved of her eyes, which 
were blue, and her hair, 
which was long and yellow. 

“Hello,” he said tentative- 
ly. “You must be the new ten- 
ant in 4A.” 

“Yes,” she said, smiling 
radiantly. “Do you live here 
too?” Her blue eyes invited. 

“Well, I’m not the mail- 
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man,” Benton grinned. “I’m 
in 3B,” he added calculating- 
]y. “Just a little bachelor 
apartment. Would you like to 
see it?” 

Benton expected a polite 
demur. Instead she said, “Yes, 
I would.” 

There was a Temporarily 
Out of Order sign on the ele- 
vator which had been there 
for a week and as the girl pre- 
ceded him up the narrow 
stairs he admired the long 
hair, the tight blue sweater, 
the black skirt, nylon stock- 
ings and tiny black shoes. 

But he wished she hadn’t 
accepted the invitation with 
such alacrity. A man will 
make an advance, sure, but 
he’s thrown off balance if it’s 
taken up immediately. There 
should be an interval of cat 
and mouse play, he thought. 
A decent interval. And then 
he thought, who is the cat and 
who the mouse? 

He didn’t know what her 



game was. It might even be 
the badger game, with a 
shakedown in prospect if he 
misbehaved. Well, he would 
try not to misbehave. His 
estimate that the girl meas- 
ured forty-four inches at the 
chest was a matter of wonder 
to him but not necessarily at- 
traction. Sometimes there can 
be a great deal too much of a 
good thing. 

She walked in when he un- 
locked the door, still smiling, 
and sat down in an armchair. 
Her skirt hiked up to give him 
a half-view of her perfect 
knees. 

“My name is Benton,” he 
said, closing the door. “Ed 
Benton. Excuse the mess. I 
didn’t have a chance to clean 
up after breakfast.” 

He took the dirty dishes to 
the sink and pulled the plas- 
tic curtain that shut off the 
kitchenette from the living 
room. 
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She had said nothing, so he 
asked : 

“Can I get you a drink?” 

She nodded, smiling more 
widely. Her teeth were very 
white and even and her lips 
were rose red. She was a re- 
markably pretty girl, if out 
of proportion. 

He made two drinks and 
handed her one. 

“Here you are, uh — Miss,” 
he said. “What is your 
name?” 

“My name?” she said. 
“What would you like it to 
be?” 

“What would I like it to 
be?” he echoed. “I don’t 
know. Marilyn, maybe, or 
Jane, though they’re not real- 
ly in your class.” He took a 
long drink. He felt baffled. 

“I will be Marilyn,” she 
said. She stopped smiling 
long enough to take a drink, 
then beamed at him again. 

Benton began to feel a little 
high. He tried to shake it off. 
He’d only had part of one 
drink and it usually took him 
at least three stiff ones to be- 
gin to soar. He wondered 
briefly if she’d slipped some- 
thing into his glass, but that 
wasn’t possible. It had never 
left his hand. 

He had been standing next 
to her chair and now he 
leaned over and kissed her on 
the mouth. It was an impulse 

so 


he had been unable to con- 
trol. 

She kissed him back, not 
aggressively, leaving her lips 
soft under his. It was a very 
satisfactory kiss. 

He straightened up, said 
“Well!” and looked into his 
glass. There was a bit left. 
He drained it and made him- 
self a new drink. She still had 
most of hers. 

“Look,” he said, forcing 
himself to keep his eyes on 
his glass and stirring vigor- 
ously, “what is this? Who are 
you? It’s nice of you to drop 
in, and all that, but why?” 

“I am Marilyn. I am a — a 
neighbor. I have come to call. 
Have I done the wrong 
thing?” 

“No, no,” he said hastily. 
“Not at all. I just . . .” 

Marilyn stood up and he 
thought she was about to 
leave. Instead she went to 
him, took his glass and set it 
down, put her arms around 
him, bent her head to one side 
and closed her eyes. 

So he kissed her again. A 
long, long kiss, interspersed 
with nuzzlings and little 
groans. 

When they stepped apart 
he tried to figure out what 
had been different. Then he 
had it. There was no taste. 
Her lipstick had no perfume. 
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no flavor. Nor did her hair. 
And now he saw' that her lips 
were as perfect as before — as 
rose red and unsmeared. He 
wiped his own lips with his 
hand, but no color came off. 

Of course there were sup- 
posedly kissproof lipsticks, 
but none of them stood up un- 
der such a kiss as they’d ex- 
changed. It was as if her lips 
were permanently, indelibly 
red. 

She took another step back- 
ward and he warned : 

“Look out for the rug!” 

But it was too late. It slip- 
ped out from under her and 
she went down, sliding along 
the floor. As she slid, her 
skirt was pushed up to her 
w'aist. 

He looked with interest, 
then fascination. A scientific 
fascination. Because her ny- 
lon stockings did not end. 
There were no tops to them. 
The entire lower half of her 
body, from her feet to her 
waist, was nylon, with the 
stocking seams gradually 
disappearing into the backs 
of her thighs. It was not a 
garment she wore. She was 
made of a molded nylon plas- 
tic. 

And, at the juncture of her 
legs with her body, she was 
no more anatomically defined 
than a doll. 

Marilyn, the girl with the 


forty-four-inch bust and the 
nylon body, looked into a 
full-length mirror in her bed- 
room in 4A. 

The image was perfect, she 
thought, comparing it with a 
color photograph of a movie 
star after whom she’d been 
modeled. Better than perfect. 

But Benton, after a prom- 
ising beginning, hadn’t been 
friendly at all. The way he’d 
looked at his watch and 
frowned and hurried her out 
of his apartment after she’d 
slipped on his rug. (It was 
tricky, this Earth gravity.) 
She didn’t think he had an ap- 
pointment at all. He was just 
trying to get rid of her. 

She couldn’t understand it. 
She’d been prepared to give 
him whatever he wanted. 

She flicked a button in the 
center of the chest they had 
so carefully constructed for 
maximum effect, and report- 
ed : 

“Scout R23 messaging. 
Mission unsuccessful. Details 
follow.” 

Joe Hennessy should have 
remembered. He’d gone bowl- 
ing with the fellows from the 
office after work and they’d 
had a few drinks. He’d been 
careful to put aside a dime 
for carfare. He had more 
money at home, so a dime was 
enough. 
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But now, at the subway 
entrance, he realized it wasn’t 
enough. They’d just raised the 
fare to fifteen cents and he 
was a nickel short. He knew 
that, of course, but he'd for- 
gotten. 

Any of the fellows would 
have been glad to lend him 
a nickel, or even a dollar, if 
he’d thought of it in time. 
But they were scattered now. 

Joe Hennessy supposed he 
could get a nickel from al- 
most any one of the dozens 
of people flowing past him in 
the street. It’d be embarrass- 
ing, though, and he couldn’t 
bring himself to ask. He’d 
also heard that a cop would 
be glad to help somebody out 
in such a fix. A cop would be 
better than a stranger — it’d 
be less like panhandling. But 
still he didn’t like to do it. 
He’d always paid his own 
way and he didn’t like to be 
beholden to anybody. 

He was standing near the 
subway kiosk in indecision 
when the tall stranger in the 
pearl-gray hat approached. 

“Hello,” the stranger said. 
He was in his mid-twenties, 
apparently — Hennessy’s age. 
“Can I help you, friend?” 

“Oh, hello.” Hennessy did- 
n’t like being approached 
by strangei's. He was alw^ays 
afraid they would be pan- 
handlers, or worse, instead of 


direction-seekers. “Well, may- 
be you can,” he said. “I need 
a nickel for the subway.” 

He began to tell how he 
usually had more than enough 
money, and about the bowling 
with the fellows from the 
office, but the stranger stop- 
ped him with a smile and a 
gesture of his hand. 

“No need to explain. I un- 
derstand. I am very glad to 
be of assistance. Here." 

The stranger thrust a hand 
into his side coat pocket and 
brought out a sheaf of bills. 
They were fresh and bright 
and clung together as if they'd 
just come from the mint. The 
stranger took one off the top 
and offered it to Hennessy. 

“Oh, I don’t need a dollar," 
Hennessy said. “Just a nickel. 
You see, I — ” 

That was when he saw what 
the bill was. It had a neat 
“500” in each of the cornei s 
visible to him and an un- 
familiar picture in the middle. 

Hennessy felt his mouth 
drop open. The stranger v as 
standing patiently, smiling, a 
five-hundred-dollar bill in one 
hand and an inch-thick stack 
of them in the other, vcaiting 
for Hennessy to accef>t tiie 
bill. 

“Look” Hennessy said, his 
voice rising to a treble, ‘T 
don’t know w'hat this is all 
about. I only want a nickel for 
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the subway. That’s all. Just 
a liickt'l. I don’t — ” 

Suddenly he couldn’t stand 
it any more. The stranger’s 
smile and the fortune he held 
so casually in his hands seem- 
ed evil. 

Ilennessy fled. Away from 
the stranger, aw'ay from the 
subway kiosk, half running, 
clutching his lone dime in his 
sweating hand. 

The man in the pearl-gray 
hat sat at the desk in his 
room and regarded the bills 
piled in fi'ont of him. He took 
more bills out of various 
pockets and stacked them up 
with the others. 

“Why did he run ?” he asked 
himself. “I was only trying 
to help him. He wanted money 
and that is what I offered to 
him.” 

He took a bill in his fingers 
and examined it, comparing 
it with another one he took 
from his vest pocket. 

“J thought they were per- 
fect,” he said. “But there 
must be something wrong 
with them. 

He sighed, scooped together 
the live hundred million dol- 
lars and shoved it into the 
fireplace. He touched a match 
to it here and there. It burned 
very well. 

He stood up and touched a 
button en his chest. 
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“Scout R67 reporting. Mis- 
sion unsuccessful. Details fol- 
low.” 

The Politician prided him- 
self on being accessible. He 
was especially accessible when 
he was out of office. 

So he said he would be very 
glad to see Mr. Bang. 

“Have I got the name 
right?” he asked his recep- 
tionist over the interoffice 
phone. “Bang?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said. “Mr. 
Bang. He didn’t give a first 
name.” 

“Well, send him in.” 

The Politician got up and 
leaned across his big oak desk 
to shake hands. 

“Very glad to see you, Mr. 
Bang. Very glad indeed.” 

Mr. Bang sat his thick, 
prosperous-looking bulk in the 
visitor’s chair. 

“I understand,” he said 
without preamble, “that you 
would like to be Governor.” 

“Well, now, ha, ha,” the 
Politician said, thrown off 
balance. “You might say 
rather, my dear Mr. Bang, 
that it is my desire to serve 
the people of this great State 
to the best of my poor talents, 
in whatever capacity they 
choose to install me.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Mr. 
Bang. “But you should not be 
unhappy if they were to in- 
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stall you as Governor. At 
least, that is my information.” 

“Mr. Bang,” the Politician 
said, dropping his voice and 
leaning across the desk, “I 
don’t know who you are, but 
I can tell this much — you are 
a man of political acuity. Have 
a cigar — and a drink, per- 
haps? — while we discuss this 
matter.” He picked up the 
phone. “Miss Grant, I don’t 
wish to be disturbed for the 
next half hour.” 

Mr. Bang accepted the cigar 
and the liquor and then, drop- 
ping his voice to the con- 
spiratorial level the Politician 
had adopted, said. 

“I can make you Governor.” 

“You are aware, I suppose, 
that the other party is in 
power, that the present 
Governor has no intention of 
stepping down, and that the 
election is better than two 
years away?” 

"Petty details,” said Mr. 
Bang, waving them away 
with the pudgy hand that 
held the cigar. “If his Excel- 
lency the Governor were to 
die tomorrow, who would 
succeed him?” 

“The Lieutenant Governor, 
of course.” 

“Precisely. And is it not 
true that the Lieutenant 
Governor is an aging man who 
is happy to have the prestige 
of his subsidiary office but 


who would be dismayed by the 
responsibility and hard work 
of the Governorship? Would 
he not step down?” 

“Well, yes, I have heard 
that said.” 

"I can guarantee it,” Mr. 
Bang said. “And does not the 
State constitution provide 
that if the Governorship is 
vacated by death and if the 
Lieutenant Governor is not 
available to succeed him, there 
must be a special election?” 

“Ah!” said the Politician. 
“That is true. And I could 
win a special election hands 
down. The other party doesn’t 
have anybody but a bunch of 
hacks available at this time.” 
He smiled to himself. But 
then he frowned. 

“We overlook one item in 
this little game of supposition, 
Mr. Bang. The Governor hap- 
pens to be a young man of 
forty-three, in the best of 
health. He is not going to die 
tomorrow, and probably not 
for the next quarter century.” 

“He will die tomorrow,” 
said Mr. Bang positively, “if 
you wish me to arrange it for 
you.” 

“My dear sir!” said the 
Politician. He seemed gen- 
uinely shocked. 

“It will look like a heart 
attack and no suspicion will 
attach itself to anyone — least 
of all to you.” 
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The Politician stood up, 
quivering with outraged dig- 
nity. “Get out, sir!” he boom- 
ed. “Ijeave my office at once 
before I call the police! Of 
all the underhanded tricks! I 
knew the Governor was a 
shrewd operator, but I didn’t 
believe he would stoop to such 
means to discredit me. Out, 
sir!” 

Mr. Bang stood up in con- 
fusion. 

“This is no trick,” he said. 
“I can make you Governor. Tt 
is your great desire. And from 
the Governorship it is but a 
step to the Presidency, as you 
know.” 

The Politician snapped on 
the interoffice phone. “Miss 
Grant, I want you to hear 
this, too. . . . Leave my office 
immediately, Mr. Bang, or 
whatever your name is. And 
tell your friend the Governor 
that I refused to fall for his 
outrageous trap. And that if 
he ever dares even to allude 
to it, I shall ruin him by 
spreading the truth from one 
end of the State to the other !" 

Mr. Bang opened his mouth, 
then closed it again. He put 
down the cigar, then turned 
and left, a very puzzled man. 

The heavy-set Mr. Bang 
reasoned later than his failure 
to interest the Politician in 
the Governorship must be 
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traced to insufficient informa- 
tion. Years had been spent in 
gathering facts but some- 
where they had overlooked 
something. These people who 
on the surface seemed to 
have no scruples whatever ap- 
parently had a strongly-de- 
veloped moral sense deep in- 
side them which caused them 
to react entirely unpredict- 
ably. 

Mr. Bang snapped on his 
communicator : 

“Scout R9 reporting. Mis- 
sion unsuccessfuL Details fol- 
low." 

They had met in a fancy 
cocktail lounge — the sultry 
girl in the gold lame gown 
and the distinguished gentle- 
man with the touch of gray at 
his temples — and now they 
were in his penthouse apart- 
ment drinking twenty-five- 
year-old Scotch. 

“I’ve never met a man like 
you,” the girl said, looking at 
him invitingly under her long, 
curving eyelashes. “So dis- 
tinguished — so witty — so je 
ne sais quoi" 

“You embarrass me, my 
dear,” he said. “It is I who 
should pay you the compli- 
ments. But compliments are 
such empty things. Unlike 
this, for instance.” 

And he handed her a string 
of perfectly-matched pearls. 
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Then he went to a closet and 
returned with a coat of ex- 
quisite fur. 

“Or this,” he said. “Sable — 
what mink only pretends to 

be.” 

She exclaimed delightedly 
and hugged the gifts to her. 
Then she threw them aside 
and said: 

“Though I value them be- 
cause they are from you, they 
are only material things. 
There are more important 
things.” She stepped close to 
him, her arms at her sides, 
her chest high, her head back. 
“There is you — and me. I can- 
not resist you. Take me. I am 
yours.” 

His arm went to circle her 
waist. But then he stopped. A 
quizzical look crept across his 
face. 

“Something is wrong,” he 
said. “Haven’t we met be- 
fore?” 

She had begun to lean to- 
ward him, but now she 
hesitated. 

“I have that feeling, too.” 
She smiled and looked at him 
closely. She touched his chest 
over the gleaming white 
starched shirt. 

“That’s right,” he said. “We 
have met — in the maintenance 
depot. And you’ve found my 
communication switch. I see 
yours, too — ” he touched it, 
midway down the deep v of 


her gown “ — cleverly dis- 
guised as a fetching little 
mole. You’re . , .” 

"Scout R84,” she laughed. 
“Reporting another failure. 
And you?” 

“R206,” he said. “Humil- 
iating, isn’t it?” 

The Coordinator on duty 
looked disgustedly at the com- 
pilation, especially at the last 
entry which showed that robot 
scouts 84 and 206 not only 
failed in their mission among 
the III Solians but had ended 
up trying to give things away 
to each other. 

Project Friendship, it had 
been called euphemistically. 
Among themselves the Co- 
ordinators referred to it as 
the Giveaway Program, or 
Give and Then Take. 

But so far — and HI Sol 
was the fifth planet in as 
many solar systems where 
they’d tried out the project — 
they hadn’t even been able to 
give. 

The Chief would not be 
pleased. The Chief had de- 
voted a lifetime to the study 
of beings such as those on the 
green planet — “human'’ be- 
ings whose numbers were 
such that they could not be 
conquered from without but 
had to be subverted from 
within. 

The Chief’s study had 
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shown that the beings had 
three main drives — sex, 
money and power. So it had 
seemed perfectly clear that 
the way to gain their friend- 
ship was to exploit these 
factors to the fullest. Then, 
having won their friendship, 
it would be a simple matter 
to take over the planet. 

But it hadn’t worked. There 
were other intangibles ticking 
away in these tall bipeds of 
III Sol. Suspicion was one 
and he imagined that honor 
was another. 

It hadn’t worked, the Co- 
ordinator knew from having 
watched five projects fail, be- 
cause the Chief hadn’t learned 
from experience. The Co- 
ordinators had, but the Chief 
wouldn’t listen to them. No- 
body could tell him anything. 
He’d worked out his plan a 
century ago, he’d got the Mas- 
ters’ approval, and he’d fol- 
lowed it blindly ever since. 

The III Solians had a slogan 
for people like his Chief, 
the Coordinator remembered 
from one of the robots’ re- 
ports — You can’t teach an old 
dog new spots. Something like 
that. The Chief hadn’t even 
modified the robots where the 
Coordinators had showed him 
they vt'ere imperfect. 

The Coordinator sighed. 
He looked again at the panel 
with its thousand lights — each 
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ruby glow representing a 
scout that had failed, and not 
a single amber one to show 
even a partial success. 

With what he knew now, 
if given the chance, he might 
be able to accomplish some- 
thing where the Chief’s ob- 
stinacy had made it im- 
possible. He was sure he could. 
Why not take the chance? 
Why not experiment? 

The Coordinator stopped 
sighing and straightened up 
purposefully. 

Then, when the Chief came 
in to have a look at the panel, 
the Coordinator decorporeat- 
ed him with a neat blast from 
the hip. 

He exulted, and recalled 
another phrase from III Sol. 

“The Chief is dead, long 
live the Chief!’’ he cried as 
the old Chief vanished into 
molecules. 

The new Chief flicked on all 
circuits and announced his 
accession to leadership. 

Then he set the communi- 
cator to III Sol humming. 

“Attention all scouts!” he 
commanded. “Attention all 
scouts ! Stand by for modifica- 
tion instructions. 

“Feminoids will immediate- 
ly reduce circumferential 
chest measurements by eight 
inches. Object realism. Fur- 
ther modifications will be 
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made at your next visit to 
the maintenance depot. 

“Masculoids will. . . .” 

Marilyn, known also as 
Scout R23, now an attractive 
but unspectacular size 36, 
came out of the maintenance 
depot feeling like a new wo- 
man. In fact, she felt like a 
woman for the first time. 

She flushed enjoyably when 
two sailors whistled at her as 
they passed. She didn’t turn 
to look, much less go after 
them, as she would have be- 
fore modification. 

She walked on along the 
busy street. She had no trou- 
ble with the gravity now, 
having been rearranged in- 
ternally, and was able to step 
nimbly aside when a fat wo- 
man came unexpectedly out of 
a department store entrance. 

There was a waft of per- 
fume as the woman swept by. 
Marilyn stopped, then went 
into the store on impulse, to 
buy a flagon of perfume for 
herself. 

On the way in she picked 
a last name off the door. 

She was Marilyn Macy now. 

Within six months she had 
a husband and a different last 
name. Occasionally, during 
the early part of their mar- 
riage, she heard vague mur- 
murings just outside her ear. 
The murmurings seemed to 


have a desperation to them 
and if she paid close attention 
she could pretty easily make 
out the words : 

“Attention all scouts! Im- 
perative, repeat imperative, 
that you report activities. 
Non-reporting is a violation 
punishable under Robot Code 
A ” 

But in time the murmur- 
ings became vaguer and more 
distant. Then, one day, they 
had ceased altogether. 

For some years many of 
the other nine hundred and 
ninety-nine ex-robots held on 
annual get-together, traveling 
to it from the cities and towns 
to which they had been as- 
signed. They called themselves 
the Robot Society and at first 
there were two factions, the 
Fundamentalists and the In- 
tegrationists. The Funda- 
mentalists were always get- 
ting up resolutions and mani- 
festoes and having grim 
debates about duty and con- 
science, while the Integra- 
tionists had parties in each 
other’s rooms. It wasn’t long 
before the Fundamentalists 
realized what they were miss- 
ing and, in one last resolution, 
shortened their name to the 
first syllable, then voted to 
Integrate. 

Gradually attendance at the 
get-togethers declined and one 
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year nobody showed up at 
all 

The ex-robot with the pearl 
gray hat bought himself a 
more fashionable homburg 
and other clothing to go with 
it. He drew another five hun- 
dred million dollars from the 
maintenance depot but this 
time he didn’t attempt to give 
it away. 

He chose a good solid name, 
Van Renssalaer Whitney, told 
the yacht salesman he was 
distantly related to the Whit- 
neys, hired a crew for the 
yacht and sailed off for 
Mexico by way of the Horn. 

Mr. V. R. Whitney now 
lives extremely well at Aca- 
pulco. He still hears voices 
occasionally but he’s forgotten 
what they mean. Twice a 
month he visits a good analyst 
who frankly admits he doesn’t 
know what they mean either 
but who feels that Mr. Whit- 
ney is making a good adjust- 
ment to them. 

In a penthouse apartment 
with a seemingly inexhaust- 
ible supply of twenty-five- 
year-old Scotch a distinguish- 
ed gentleman and a ravishing- 
ly beautiful girl are living 
happy, completely useless 
lives. When they hear the 
voices begin they put a jazz 
record on the custom-built 
phonograph with the hi-fi and 


binaural sound, turn up the 
volume and have a drink. 

Mr. Bang evolved by rapid 
stages into Congressman 
Banghart J. Carew. He repre- 
sents a safe district and with 
reasonable luck he expects to 
be a Senator before too many 
years have passed. He doesn't 
want to be Governor himself, 
but there’s an honest, hard- 
working Assistant District 
Attorney he considers his 
protege, who is beginning to 
make a name for himself as a 
racket-buster and is fine 
gubernatorial timber. 

Congressman B. J. Carew 
once ran into a prominent 
politician at a testimonial din- 
ner and the politician looked 
at him quite sharply for a 
moment, but then shook his 
head and turned away. 

The Congressman is well- 
liked in Washington. But oc- 
casionally, as he sits in the 
House of Representatives, he 
will hear a whispering near 
his ear and then he will ask 
leave to make a one-minute 
speech, and this drowns out 
the whisperings. 

He almost always speaks 
against immigration, de- 
nouncing bigger quotas for 
aliens, and the liberal groups 
who support him can’t under- 
stand this one blot on an 
otherwise brilliant and dis- 
tinguished record. 
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WINDOW 
to the WEST 

BY VERN FEARING 

This N. Muna — he was a queer one indeed. 

When he painted a seascape and hung it in a 
museum, you got wet looking at it. He got 
money for paintings not yet dreamed of and 
then took his sponsors for a joy-ride that 
gave them far more than their money's worth. 


I T WAS almost closing time 
when Nicolas Muna came 
into the Neustadt-Kingsland 
Gallery. He walked quickly, 
but with growing irresolu- 
tion, ignoring rows of paint- 
ings on either side, and his 
pace slowed as he approached 
an alcove at the far end of 
the gallery. At the entrance 
he paused, looked about, and 
confirming that he was alone 
and unobserved, put on a pair 
of smoked glasses and went in. 

Opposite him, fifteen feet 
across the alcove, hung a 
painting listed in the cat- 
alogue as Window To The 
West, by N. Muna. It showed 
a latticed window and a view 
seen through its numerous 


panes; a view of a shore, 
white sand, green sea, red sky. 
Because it occupied a wall by 
itself, and because it was hung 
low enough to foster the il- 
lusion, it seemed to be a real 
window — but one that gave on 
a scene no human eyes had 
ever beheld, except for Muna. 

He was a tall, bony man, 
with a shock of shining black 
hair as wild as a mane. His 
eyes were dead, deep in their 
sockets behind black lenses, 
his mouth a line, but his 
clasped hands — hands, con- 
sidering his loose white suit 
and tennis shoes, incongru- 
ously encased in chamois 
gloves — were alive, torment- 
ed, the long fingers locked in 
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a struggle, slowly pulling 
apart. 

Now he came closer. Sud- 
denly he tore away his glasses. 
His dark eyes roamed the 
canvas with rapture. 

The glowing pigments, 
ordered and divided by the 
black lattice-work, achieved 
the unearthly beauty of a 
stained glass window . . . but 
the same lattices kept the ele- 
ments of the larger scene from 
fusing . . . became, indeed, 
bars through which one might 
gaze at an alien world forever 
beyond attainment. . . . 

But the seascape was reced- 
ing. Sky and sand and sea 
were rushing into the frame. 
The frame began to grow, 
larger and larger still, until 
it was gone and Muna stood 
alone on the shore, looking 
down to a^ cold and lifeless 
sea. 

The sun was lost in white 
haze, the waves hung frozen. 
White on the white sand lay 
the skull of an albatross. Be- 
side it stood a monstrous 
turtle, its shell banded black 
marble, the carapace cut with 
infinite facets. The turtle’s 
head was drawn into the shell, 
but the terrifying, gleaming 
red jewels that were its eyes 
were open. The eyes, Muna 
knew, had fire in them. 

In a moment it was done, 
and Muna turned and ran. 


Out of solicitude for 
Nicolas Muna, the sea-going 
Anenome IV had been an- 
chorect short of her dock, well 
out in the cove. This was 
meant to keep sounds of a 
party aboard the yacht from 
disturbing the peace of a villa 
that stood among pines, over- 
looking the cove. The villa, a 
luxurious lodge of marine 
feeling, on grounds that in- 
cluded several out buildings, 
one of which Muna occupied, 
was named Land’s End. Its 
owner, Avery Kingsland, 
loved the place; it was his 
favorite vacation residence, as 
home base for his yacht. But, 
because of Muna, not once 
during the long summer now 
ending had the Anenome IV 
put in here, or Kingsland set 
foot on the property. 

These circumstances, and 
related matters of a far 
stranger character were pres- 
ently being discussed by 
Kingsland and one of his 
guests on the yacht. The 
others aboard were making 
the most of their holiday, 
within bounds, swimming, 
diving from the bowsprit, 
sunbathing topside in ad- 
vanced stages of somnolence 
and nudity, or sharing the 
comforts of an awninged 
afterdeck and its powerful 
bar. 

Among the drinkers. 
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though separated for privacj'’, 
were Kingsland and his guest, 
an Englishman named Peter 
St. Pons. The two were vastly 
dissimilar. St. Pons was port- 
ly, ponderous, more a large 
mammal than a man, wearing 
gaudy tropical play clothes 
over a skin innocent of undue 
exposure to sun. Kingsland 
was slight, nervously hand- 
some, glass-in-hand a nautical 
man of distinction, impeccable 
in manner and dress. His 
speech was something else 
again. 

“Find out what that wild 
man thinks he’s up to,’’ said 
Kingsland. “Find out, that’s 
all I ask, and Pll deal with 
him. . . . I’ve done what I can 
to make it easier for you — 
this whole weekend was ar- 
ranged just to let you get at 
him — but it won’t be easy.” 

“Here’s luck,” said St. Pons. 
“. . . Who did you say I was?” 

“An art critic from London, 
feature writer and so 
forth.” 

“Really? How did it sit with 
him?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t un- 
derstand Muna. He’s an odd 
combination, a simple Mex- 
ican from the hills, and a hot, 
educated young intellectual. 
But you're supposed to be 
something of a specialist in 
the, ah, the art field, aren’t 
.you? You'll get along. Just let 
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him know you despise rich 
Americans.” 

“I see. . . .” 

“He says I haven’t any feel- 
ing for art. How the hell am 
I expected to feel? I have an 
equity in everything he pro- 
duces. If he destroys a paint- 
ing he doesn’t like, he’s in- 
flicting a property loss on me, 
isn’t he?” 

“Exactly.” 

“I discovered him. Last 
November, in Mexico. I dis- 
covered him and brought him 
to New York. When he said he 
couldn’t work there, I took 
him up here to the Cape. He 
was only supposed to use one 
of the cottages — I’d rebuilt it 
for him as a studio — but the 
way he carried on when I 
used Land’s End once last 
May, he’s had sole occupancy 
since he got here in February. 
And what have I to show for 
my investment? A handful of 
canvases he brought from 
Mexico, and after that just 
one — the one he set on fire 
in the gallery.” 

A steward brought fresh 
drinks. Kingsland sampled his 
morosely, St. Pons with relish, 
after which he said, “May I 
ask about your contract with 
Muna? Doesn’t it call for a 
specified number of paintings 
within a specified time?” 

Kingsland gestured im- 
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patiently. “You can’t talk to 
him about things like that. 
He says, ‘Paintings are not 
potatoes’ and that’s it. Be- 
sides, it’s unnecessary. Muna 
is prolific. He’s a genius; I 
believe that no matter what 
he does; but what good does 
it do him, or me, or anyone, 
if he burns up everything he 
doesn’t like?’’ 

“Is that what he says? — he 
doesn’t like them?’’ 

“No, that’s not at all what 
he says. He says they catch 
fire by themselves.’’ 

“I beg your pardon?’’ said 
St. Pons, startled. 

“That’s what he says,” said 
Kingsland. “Remember, this 
is all by telephone; I haven’t 
seen him since May. He 
phoned me in New York on 
August fourth, as I well re- 
member, and simply told me 
his paintings — everything 
he’d done — had caught fire by 
themselves and been con- 
sumed. What was more, he 
warned me that Windoiv To 
The West was potentially dan- 
gerous — his w'ords — and that 
if I didn’t burn it myself, it 
was liable to happen spon- 
taneously.” 

“Spontaneously indeed,” St. 
Pons murmured. “What did 
you say?” 

“I was stunned. Months of 
work wiped out, and here he 
'was telling me to do away 


with the one painting I had — 
which he hadn’t actually given 
me, to begin with. It was the 
only one he’d show me when 
I was here, so I just took it 
along and — ” 

“May I break in? You say 
Window To The West was 
the only painting he’d show 
you? Then you saw nothing 
of those later burned?” 

“Not a glimpse. He refused, 
said they weren’t ready to 
show.” 

“And how did he react to 
your taking the painting?” 

“Annoyance . . . anger . . . 
he said he hadn’t decided 
whether he’d finished working 
on it. I promised not to show 
it before he saw it again. . . . 
I wish you could have seen 
it,” Kingsland said, his eyes 
half closed as though to con- 
jure up the image. “A master- 
piece. But I didn’t show it. 
For three months I kept 
thinking I’d wait until I had 
more, possibly of equal cali- 
ber, and I’d hang them to- 
gether. . . .” 

“When did you hang it, Mr. 
Kingsland?” 

“The week after Muna told 
me the others had burned. 
August tenth, a Monday. I 
thought about what he’d said, 
about his warning. . . 
Kingsland finished the sen- 
tence by shaking his head. 
“I wanted to see what it wouhl 
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stir up if I hung it just for a 
few days, without any fan- 
fare. The next day, before 
anyone worthwhile even knew 
about it, Muna showed up at 
the gallery.” 

“Found out rather quickly, 
didn’t he?” 

“Apparently.” 

“Hmmm,” said St. Pons, 
looking very wise. “And what 
did he say about that little in- 
cendiary visit? How does he 
reconcile it with his talk 
about,” he smiled faintly, 
“spontaneous combustion?” 

“It proved his point,” said 
Kingsland wearily. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“All he had to say when I 
called him was, ‘Mr. Kings- 
land, 1 tried to warn you.’ 
Period.” 

“But his presence at the 
gallery? . . . Isn’t he aware 
he was seen? — that it’s known 
he deliberately set fire to the 
painting?” 

“i haven’t discussed it. Not 
a word.” 

“May I ask why not, Mr. 
Kingsland?” 

“Look at it my way, St. 
Pons. Am I going to prosecute 
him for it? I am not. You 
know painters, you know how 
they can go through a new 
phase, absolutely dedicated, 
then suddenly it’s over and 
they’re sick of it? . . . You 
find them painting over on the 


same canvas, slicing up big 
ones to make small ones. . . .” 
He sighed heavily. “My in- 
terest lies in preserving our 
relationship, if possible. My 
hope is that it was a phase, 
that he’s through destroying 
his w^ork. Even part of the 
output of a genius is plenty, 
but I don’t know' ... I don’t 
know. . . . He stopped talking 
to watch a group of sun wor- 
shippers descend from the 
upper deck. 

One of them, a darkhaired 
young woman in a bikini, very 
well put together, came walk- 
ing over to Kingsland and 
St. Pons. 

. . Dolores, my dear, will 
you join us? Have you two 
met?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. St. Pons? 
Don’t make room for me, I’m 
not staying.” Her voice was 
husky% and from her accent 
and the cast of her features — 
high, polished cheekbones, 
sloe eyes; a lovely face — St. 
Pons guessed she was Mex- 
ican. “Just one drink,” she 
said. “We’re going motor- 
boating.” 

“No, no,” said Kingsland in 
dismay. “Please, no motor- 
boating. I promised Muna 
absolute quiet during his 
working hours.” 

“But he isn’t working. 
Look, see him out there?” 
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Kingsland focussed a pair 
of binoculars on a tall, spare 
figure slowly ambling along 
the shore. “You’re right. Care 
to use these, St. Pons? 
Dolores, my pet, what shall 
it be?” 

“Absinthe.” 

“Isn’t it somewhat early 
in — ” 

“Absinthe!” 

“. . . All right.” He called 
the steward. 

"Striking fellow,” said St. 
Pons, putting down the bin- 
oculars. “Marvelous head, 
good bones.” 

“Are you a painter too, Mr. 
St. Pons?” 

The Englishman beamed. 
“A Sunday painter. Miss 
Chilon,” 

“Oh, they’re the best kind. 
But I mean it. They paint for 
enjoyment. When they ap- 
proach a canvas, it’s fun, not 
life or death. I don’t ever want 
to meet another man who 
can’t wait until Sunday to 
paint ... or the Sunday after, 
if there’s something better to 
do.” She took her drink, 
downed it quickly, then picked 
up the binoculars and looked 
out at Muna. “He’s sitting on 
a rock now,” she said. “How 
thin he looks — how very tired 
and drawn ...” 

Abruptly she pulled the 
glasses away from her eyes, 
furious. 


“What’s the matter, my 
dear?” 

“He has a telescope ! He 
was looking right at me and 
laughing!” 

Both men smiled and re- 
laxed. “What of it?” said 
Kingsland. 

“Nothing! The fool! — 
laughing! . . . Good-bye, I’m 
going. . . .” 

“Have fun,” said Kings- 
land. 

“Yes, do,” said St. Pons, 
and when his eyes returned 
from following her across the 
deck, he said, “Attractive,” 
and had a long pull at his gin. 

“. . . Well, St. Pons, any- 
thing else?” 

“As a matter of fact, sir. 
I’ve been wondering. Is it pos- 
sible Muna’s reason for show- 
ing you only one painting was 
that, actually, he had no 
others? You seem surprised; 
allow me to continue. Do I as- 
sume correctly that your ar- 
rangement with Muna in- 
cludes fairly sizeable advances 
of money against future 
sales?” When Kingsland nod- 
ded yes (more than surprised, 
he seemed wrenched, unhap- 
pily, from other thoughts), 
St. Pons asked, “And these 
advances have not been cut 
off, have they?” 

“No. . . . What are you 
getting at?” 

"Simply this; if Muna had 
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no other paintings, he could 
cover up by claiming they 
were lost in a fire, and keep 
getting his money.” 

"Come now, St. Pons. Muna 
had been here months. Why 
shouldn’t there have been 
other paintings?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. . . . 
Painters have sterile phases, 
too.” 

“Not Muna,” said Kings- 
land with finality. “He’d have 
left here long ago. Paint is 
Muna’s life.” 

St. Pons smiled wanly. 
“Not a Sunday painter, I take 
it?” 

Kingsland glanced quickly, 
searchingly, at the English- 
man, then said in level tones, 
“Dolores Chilon was Muna’s 
fiancee at one time. . . . Any- 
one who knows Muna knows 
he must paint. You’re way off 
base, St. Pons.” He paused, 
then added, with unexpected 
sharpness, “What about a 
painting we know he burned? 
Was that done to alibi a lack 
of productivity?” 

“No, sir, to bolster an alibi, 
possibly. You see, Mr. Kings- 
land, in a case like this, where 
Lloyds has insured an artist’s 
work, sight unseen, it’s im- 
portant to establish that the 
work did exist.” 

“But what difference does 
it make? I haven’t claimed 
damages at all, for anything. 
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I don’t want the slightest 
breath of bad publicity for 
Muna. I notified Lloyds be- 
cause I am legally obligated 
to do so, and while I welcome 
your company’s investigation, 
I am perfectly willing to sign 
a waiver and cancel this 
policy outright.” 

“Fair enough, Mr. Kings- 
land,” said St. Pons mildly, 
“but there remains the ques- 
tion of Lloyds continuing in- 
surance on your other prop- 
erties. What if Muna had 
burned down the gallery? 
Similarly, if there was indeed 
a fire at Land’s End, the 
threat of loss concerns us. 
Lloyds is uneasy about clients 
playing with fire. I hope you 
understand.” 

Kingsland nodded and look- 
ed over the rail. The motor- 
boat was circling the yacht. 
Dolores Chilon sat in the 
bow, in her bikini, like a 
figurehead, and neither man 
seemed disposed to carry on 
further talk. Presently St. 
Pons produced a pen and a 
small red notebook; and began 
to make coded entries. 

By nightfall the party from 
the Anenome JV was ashore. 
It had expanded considerably. 
Reinforcements had come by 
land and sea; from Province- 
town, mostly on bicycles and 
in small European sports 
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cars; a boatload from Race 
Point, and two station wagons 
from New York. The guests 
were divisible by half a dozen 
types, as though turned out 
in a nearby ceramics factory 
which had a wide, though not 
local, reputation for hand 
work. They wore everything 
from milkhands’ attire to 
formal costume, and among 
them were to be found people 
from book houses, ad 
agencies, show business, mag- 
azines, such as writers, 
photographers, set designers, 
models, directors, musicians, 
producers, with the usual 
heavy sprinkling of moochers, 
loafers, nuts and bums. 

An orchestra furnished 
noise, an exclusive catering 
service furnished everything 
else, including detectives to 
W’atch the silver. The conver- 
sation went something like 
this : . 

HE: (Tall, young, bald, 
glasses, sack suit) : “I wonder 
what that is they’re preparing 
to roast in the barbecue pit?” 

SHE: (Sandals, pony-tail, 
pedal-pushers) : “It’s either a 
small calf or a large dog.” 

Another sample : 

HE: (Beard, blue jeans) : 
“Why is Margo crying?” 

SHE: (Dirndl, pigtails, 

barefoot) : “Her psychiatrist 
won’t dance with her.” 

Still another; 


HE: (100% Orion) : 
“Frantic ball, huh, sweetie?” 
SHE: (Strapless); “Crazy.” 

This one too : 

AVERY KINGSLAND : 
(Cummerbund) : “I wish 
you’d cut down on your drink- 
ing just enough to make it 
possible to dance with you.” 

DOLORES C H I L 0 N : 
(Taffeta) ; “If I didn’t have 
to dance with you, I wouldn’t 
drink so much.” 

“That’s a hell of a thing to 
say to me,” said Kingsland. 

“I’m in a hell of a mood,” 
said Dolores. 

“Well, you wanted to 
come,” said Kingsland. 

He saw St. Pons beckoning 
from the sidelines, then go 
out on the terrace. He maneu- 
vered Dolores off the floor, 
took her outside and sat her 
down. Then he lit a cigarette 
for her and joined St. Pons 
twenty feet away. 

“Mr. Kingsland, I hate to 
be relentless, but I can’t seem 
to locate Muna anywhere.” 

“Well, what can I do? Keep 
looking.” 

“Yes . . . The fact is, I 
thought Miss Chilon might 
know . . 

“What gave you that idea?” 

“They were together ear- 
lier, so — Have I offended 
you, sir?” 

“You have not. When was 
this?” 
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“About an hour and a half 
ago.” 

“I didn’t know,” said 
Kingsland. “I’ll ask her.” He 
went back to Dolores. She had 
found a drink on the terrace. 
They spoke briefly, then 
Kingsland returned ■ to St. 
Pons. “Nothing,” he said. 
“Just nose around. He’s 
around here somewhere.” 

“You don’t think he’s left 
the premises?” 

“I don’t see why he should. 
The party’s here.” 

“Somebody’s maldng a fire 
on the beach out there,” said 
St. Pons. 

Kingsland turned and saw 
a small blaze far down the 
shore, where it curved out to 
sea to become the north side 
of the cove. It flared up for 
a moment and died. Again it 
shot up, and again it went 
out. 

They waited expectantly, 
but nothing happened . . . 

Dolores Chilon came to- 
ward them, sliding a hand 
along the rail to steady her- 
self. “Who wants Muna?” 
she asked. “Do you want 
Mona, Mr. St. Peter?” 

“I’m anxious to meet him, 
Miss Chilon.” 

“That’s good, that’s fine, 
because I don’t want to meet 
him . . . You go meet him and 
tell him I said go to hell.” 

“I’ll be glad to, Miss Chilon. 
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Do you know where he is?” 

“He’s waiting down there.” 
She pointed vaguely. “Where 
the little fire was just now. 
Tell him what I said . . . Tell 
him it’s too late . . . too . . .” 
She began to cry, very quiet- 
ly- 

“I’m sorry,” said St. Pons. 
He nodded politely, walked to 
center of the terrace, and de- 
scended a stone stairway to 
the beach. 

Kingsland stood there, pa- 
tient, martyred, his handsome 
face twitching, making no 
move to touch the girl, wait- 
ing for her to stop. 

The night wiis moonless, 
dark, and St. Pons had diffi- 
culty reaching his objective. 
The scalloped shoreline made 
it hazardous to estimate how 
far up the roaring, foaming 
surf might reach : the alterna- 
tive to wet feet was sand in 
his shoes; St. Pons didn’t like 
it, moreover, there was a 
chill in the air. But he was 
spurred on and heartened 
when, halfway there, for the 
third time a fire started up, 
and this time it lasted. 

He found Muna in the lee 
of a grassy promontory, in a 
hollow between the beach 
and high dunes. “Hello, Mr. 
Muna,” he said, crossing the 
perimeter of the firelit area. 

“Hello,” said Muna, “Who 
are you?” 



He was sitting on a section 
of a huge, bleached log, 
dressed in sports clothes, look- 
ing very neat and bright. The 
fire made his skin gleam and 
brought excitement to his 
eyes. He did not attempt to 
get up. 

“My name is St. Pons. Mr. 
Kingsland spoke of me, I ex- 
pect?” 

“From London? — the criti- 
cal writer? I remember.” He 
extended a relaxed friendly 
hand, and for the first time 
St. Pons noticed that he was 
wearing soiled chamois 
gloves. “I saw you this after- 
noon on the boat with Mr. 
Kingsland and Lola Chilon.” 

“Yes, I saw you too. As a 
matter of fact, I have a mes- 
sage for you from Miss Chi- 
lon. She asked me to say she 
isn’t coming.” 

Muna laughed. “That’s 
all?” he said sadly. “I knew 
that.” 

“Well,” said St. Pons in- 
definitely, and shifted his 
stance. He took out a cigarette 
case, offered one to Muna, lit 
both, and felt better equipped 
to linger without imposing. 

“She’s drunk, huh?” said 
Muna. 

St. Pons smiled. “Pm a len- 
ient judge, Mr. Muna. I be- 
lieve in being charitable.” 

“That’s good,” said Muna. 

“Do you mind if I sit 


down?” asked St. Pons. “Pd 
like to cozy up a bit before I 
start back.” 

“You are welcome, Mr. St. 
Pons. To share a fire is the 
basis of hospitality. What is 
the name of this brand?” 

“ ‘Three Castles.’ " 

“Too sweet.” 

“Matter of taste. To me, 
Mexican cigarettes taste like 
Burma cheroots.” 

“I must try them. How do 
you know about Mexican ciga- 
rettes?” 

“Pve been to Mexico. I’m a 
student of Mexican art.” 

“Do you know where Villa- 
hermosa is?” 

“Yes, but I haven’t been 
there. It’s down in Yucatan?” 

“No, in Taba, but that’s 
close enough. I come from 
Villahermosa. It’s wonderful 
there, not like here, so cold, 
you can feel the winter com- 
ing, it’s in the wind.” He took 
a deep breath and nodded in 
confirmation. “The air is 
changing. Tell me, whose 
work do you know?” 

“Anguiano, Mendez, Char- 
iot .. . Pena, Lugo . . . 
Aguirre, Zalce . . .” 

“That’s wonderful! That’s 
very nice. Do you buy paint- 
ings?” 

“When I can afford them 
. . . May I add that I've been 
hoping to see some of your 
work too, Mr. Muna?” 
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“Thank you,” said Muna, 
graciously, sadly. “But I’m 
not a Mexican painter any- 
more. I am a Yankee. I live 
here where the ocean is wild 
and cold, and there is ice. I 
eat boiled potatoes, and I have 
winter underwear.” 

“Yes, but your art must 
still be essentially Mexican.” 

“That’s what you think,” 
said Muna. 

St. Pons hesitated, then 
said resolutely, “That’s a very 
provocative idea. There may 
be a good article in this.” 

“No,” said Muna, “I don’t 
think so. A painting is to be 
seen. Writing about painting 
is like painting about writing. 
When you write about me, you 
say what you think I am, not 
what I am. Only my painting 
says what I am." 

St. Pons was silent. The fire 
had burned down, and Muna 
rose to feed it from a heap 
of driftwood and dry brush. 
It shot up with a roar and a 
shower of sparks. Muna fol- 
lowed their flight, then threw 
on some small logs and poked 
them into position with a 
charred stick. St. Pons pulled 
back from the heat. 

“. . . Isn’t the wind a bit too 
vigorous for this?” 

“I’m very careful,” said 
Muna. “Fire is my element.” 

“Your element,” St. Pons 
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repeated quietly. “How do you 
mean?” 

It was a moment before 
Muna spoke, turning slowly 
from his contemplation of the 
flames to St. Pons. “There are 
four elements,” he said. “The 
earth, the air above it, the 
water around it, and inside it 
— fire. Each element is a sep- 
arate world, each has its in- 
habitants. All people are re- 
lated to one of these elements, 
sometimes more, sometimes 
less, but always more to one 
element than to the others? 
... Do you know what I am 
trying to say?” 

“Y-e-e-s, rather, except pos- 
sibly about each element 
having its own inhabitants . . . 
I suppose we’d say birds, ani- 
mals and fish — leaving out 
other forms of life — inhabit 
the first three elements, but 
what about fire?” 

“Fire is different,” said 
Muna. “Fire is not only an 
element, it also inhabits the 
element. It’s as if to say that 
air was an element in which 
nothing could live, except the 
air itself.” 

“But, Mr. Muna, you can’t 
just say that the air has 
life?” 

“Not air, no, but fire has 
life.” 

“. . . Are you speaking of 
life in the sense of a living 
organism, capable of re- 
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sponse, movement, nutrition, 
growth, reproduction? . . 

“Fire is alive,” said Muna. 
“Right now, we three are 
alive here — you and me and 
the fire. I do not say it does 
not fulfill your laws, but fire 
has its own laws. You know 
scientists say the only differ- 
ence between living and non- 
living systems is entirely one 
of complexity ... but the 
complexity of this system, of 
fire, is not understood, except 
by those whose element it is.” 

“Are there many?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps this 
is something I have yet to 
find out. It is only a few 
months that I myself have 
come to understand fire.” 

“How does one come to this 
understanding?” 

“Fire chooses to tell them.” 

“You mean it has an intel- 
ligence that communicates 
with people?” 

“Yes.” 

“With you?” 

“Yes.” Muna smiled sud- 
denly. “Lola Chilon is com- 
ing.” 

Both men looked toward 
the house. Swimming in 
light, high on a hill, it gave 
the impression of hanging in 
the sky, until one perceived 
there were stars above and to 
either side of the house, but 
none below. Indeed, the dark- 


ness between them and the 
house was impenetrable. 

“How do you know?” asked 
St. Pons, getting up. 

“The fire told me,” said 
Muna. 

The next moment the Eng- 
lishman started violently as a 
woman’s voice, not far away, 
called out in fright, “Nico! 
Nico!” 

Muna said, “It has been 
very pleasant to meet you, 
Mr. St. Pons,” and walked 
out into the darkness, toward 
the voice. 

But St. Pons had quickly 
recovered his composure and 
purpose; as Muna walked off 
parallel to the shore, St. Pons 
struck sharply inland; when 
he had gone a short distance, 
he stopped and looked back. 
He could hear the girl sob- 
bing. The fire was cut off 
from view by the dunes, but 
blue reflected flickers of light 
rippled the taffeta of her 
gown as Dolores Chilon ap- 
peared, with Muna. Then they 
too were below St. Pons’ level 
of vision. He began circling 
back, through an area stud- 
ded with clumps of beach 
grass, where his dark tweeds 
were less conspicuous seen 
against the sand. 

He had not gone very far 
before he discovered that 
someone else was stalking the 
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same quarry. Because they 
were moving as though com- 
ing down different spokes of 
a wheel to its hub, St. Pons 
was forced to let the other 
get relatively closer, or risk 
being seen himself. He watch- 
ed his rival crawl up the 
dunes until it was evident he 
could peer dowm from the 
summit. Minutes passed. St. 
Pons considered his position 
— a risky, uncomfortable, 
unhappy position it was — 
where he could neither hear 
nor see anything; and 
whether it was wiser to with- 
draw . . . and he might have 
done so if it had not been for 
the extraordinary color the 
air around the knoll had taken 
on. 

It was fantastic — a soft 
halo of transparent violet 
light that hung like a veil in 
midair. What was more, the 
phenomenon had evidently 
made the other man raise his 
head, and in the violet light 
St. Pons saw that his com- 
panion in snooping was Avery 
Kingsland. 

Then three things hap- 
pened almost together : 
Kingsland stood up on top of 
the dunes, Dolores Chilon 
screamed, and the violet haze 
turned to smoke and was in- 
stantly whipped away by the 
wind. 

When Kingsland then de- 
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scended the slope to the other 
side, St. Pons scrambled for- 
ward to take the spot just va- 
cated. He reached his point of 
vantage just in time to see 
Muna walking away, heading 
back toward the house. Do- 
lores was sitting in the sand, 
staring into the fire, Kings- 
land was standing close by, 
looking after Mima, 

St. Pons swiftly turned his 
attention to the fire, hoping 
to find something that would 
at once explain what he had 
seen, but there w'ere the logs, 
the brush, the gnarled drift- 
wood, being normally con- 
sumed, otherwise unchanged, 
crackling peacefully among 
docile flames. 

“Shall I take you back to 
the house now?" said Kings- 
land. 

“No,” said the girl, “ril go 
back alone.” She had appar- 
ently sobered ; from her 
drawn face and lusterless 
eyes, St. Pons surmised she 
had made a hasty transition 
to the hangover stage. Shiv- 
ering, she rose, but stopped 
Kingsland from wrapping his 
dinner jacket around her 
shoulders. Something in his 
expression made her seek out 
his hand momentarily. “I’m 
sorry, Avery,” she said soft- 
ly. “I thought I could tell him, 
but I can’t . . .” 

She turned to go, and 
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Kingsland overtook her and 
put his arms around her from 
behind. He started to speak, 
but never got past the first 
syllable, as suddenly the fire 
erupted with a blinding white 
effulgence. Kingsland and 
Dolores had their backs to it, 
and saw only the instantane- 
ous light around them, but St. 
Pons caught the flash itself, 
though at an angle. Instinc- 
tively he covered his head, his 
brain spinning rings of light, 
still seeing the last image be- 
fore he ducked — the picture 
of Kingsland falling to his 
knees, a fraction of a second 
after the silent explosion. 

Nor was there a sound in 
the minute that followed, and 
when St. Pons looked again, 
Kingsland was still crouched 
on the sand, but the girl was 
gone. The Englishman wait- 
ed, keeping out of sight until 
Kingsland got to his feet, un- 
willing to come upon the man 
while fear was so plain on 
him. But then he stood up on 
the slope, as Kingsland had 
done, and remarking loudly, 
“Why, Mr. Kingsland, I did- 
n’t expect to find you here,” 
he climbed down to join him. 

“Hello, St. Pons. Did you 
. . . did you see that flash of 
light?” 

“I most certainly did, sir. 
That’s what brought me 
back.” 


“Then you were here be- 
fore?” 

“Yes, with Muna. Then 
Miss Chilon came and I left.” 

“. . . What do you think 
that light was?” 

“I’m very curious about 
it.” St. Pons was pushing the 
logs apart with a stick. “In 
fact, before that, I thought I 
saw another odd manifesta- 
tion here, a sort of violet 
glow?” 

“I saw it too. It ended just 
as I got here.” Kingsland’s 
hands were trembling. “What 
are you looking for?” 

“I’m not sure. Do you re- 
call smelling anything un- 
usual?” 

“. . . Smelling anything?” 

“I was thinking of sulfur. 
It burns with a beautiful vio- 
let glow — and with an odor, 
a characteristic, unmistak- 
able odor." 

“No . . . Would sulfur make 
that bright flash?” 

“Scarcely. But other things 
might.” He was killing the 
fire, gently probing the em- 
bers. “Mr. Kingsland, you say 
the violet light ended just as 
you got here. Is it possible 
Muna did something to the 
fire at that moment — a single 
quick move might be all — 
that could account for either, 
or maybe both, the ending of 
the violet light and the sub- 
sequent flare-up? ... I have 
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in mind,” he added, “the pos- 
sibility that Muna carries 
things, whatever they are, in 
his gloves.” 

, Yes, he was wearing 
gloves, wasn’t he?” said 
Kingsland dully. “I forgot 
that ... St. Pons, what are 
you thinking about? You 
know something, don’t you? 
What went on here between 
you and Muna?” 

“We talked.” He was 
scooping up ashes from the 
fire in two envelopes. “A con- 
versation unique in my expe- 
rience.” He stamped out the 
last remaining sparks. “Let 
me tell you about it, sir,” St. 
Pons began, as they started 
back to Land’s End. 

Long before they reached 
the house, the Englishman’s 
account was done; it was a 
credit to his memory for ex- 
act quotation; not once did 
Kingsland interrupt, nor did 
he comment at its conclu- 
sion. They walked most of the 
way in silence. But when they 
were close enough for the din 
from the party to break in on 
them, Kingsland stopped. 

“St. Pons, I suppose you 
know what you’re doing. I 
don’t know what to make of 
all this goddam hellish non- 
sense . . . I’m very tired now.” 

He turned and walked on 
alone. St. Pons let him. 

The party was at its height. 
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'There were people every- 
where. The music blasted, the 
dance floor rocked. Everybody 
shouted. They shouted hello, 
they shouted good-bye, and 
they shouted everything they 
had to say in between. The 
driveway was clogged, the 
barbecue pit was overrun, and 
the bar was barricaded be- 
hind empty cases and cartons 
against a mob whose temper 
smacked of insurrection. 

Eventually St. Pons got a 
drink, but he did not have 
time to enjoy it. He was about 
to sit down on the terrace 
when Kingsland came out, 
descended the stairs, and be- 
gan crossing the floodlighted 
parking space to the outbuild- 
ings clustered on the other 
side. St. Pons followed, but, 
forced to a more circuitous 
route, he had lost Kingsland 
by the time he was among the 
group of smaller buildings. 
There were no lights in any, 
and those close at hand were 
shuttered, but moving care- 
fully, St. Pons progressed to 
a point where he suddenly 
heard a pounding and a rat- 
tling — ^the sounds of some- 
one at a door, then Kings- 
land’s voice. 

“Muna, open this door . . . 
I know you’re in there . . .” 

He began rattling the door 
again, but only briefly before 
he stopped and switched on a 
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flashlight. St. Pons, around 
the corner of a neighboring 
cottage, saw the beam of light 
travel up and down the door, 
saw it come to rest on a 
heavy padlock placed rather 
high up. It was locked, hasp 
over staple; obviously no one 
could be inside, unless there 
were other means of entry. 
Apparently there were none, 
because with his discovery, 
Kingsland went back to the 
party. 

St. Pons was not far be- 
hind. At the house, Kingsland 
disappeared upstairs, but 
soon he was down, Avandering 
from one room to the next, 
scanning every face, widen- 
ing his search to the grounds. 
Finally, when he marched off 
down the beach, St. Pons got 
himself a gin and settled com- 
fortably on the terrace. It was 
as good a place as any for ob- 
serving a wild goose chase . . . 

Many drinks later, long 
after midnight, the house be- 
gan to grow quiet. The or- 
chestra had quit, a subdued 
radio played. The headlights 
against the sky were all from 
cars that were leaving. Scat- 
tered along the shore were 
numerous little fires ; snatches 
of soft, sexy laughter and 
guitar music floated on a ca- 
pricious wind. St. Pons, at 
length aware of his unshak- 
able conviction that every 


one of the fires was surround- 
ed by a lambent violet aura, 
decided he was in need of a 
sobering drink. The ravaged 
bar was unattended. Two 
couples, dancing to radio mu- 
sic, paused when an an- 
nouncer interrupted with a 
report of a hurricane named 
Carol on its way to Hatteras, 
and a tentative warning to 
small craft. “It’s in the 
wind,” he remembered Muna 
saying, “The air is chang- 
ing.” Outside the wind blew 
in weak, fitful gusts. 

Later still, Kingsland re- 
turned. He climbed the ter- 
race stairs exhausted, and 
staggered past St. Pons with- 
out seeing him. 

St. Pons took out his note- 
book. Methodically, he en- 
tered the time, 3 :40 A.M., and 
beside it, the fact that Kings- 
land had come back soaking 
wet, wearing only trousers 
and socks. Then he too went 
upstairs to sleep. 

It was dawn when Muna 
made his w’ay up the slope 
from the cove. His shoulders 
were hunched against the 
cold, but he walked slowly, 
very faintly whistling, watch- 
ing morning light touch 
leaves and stones. Past the 
slumbering lodge, he turned 
toward the cottage where he 
had lived and worked for al- 
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most seven months, and 
when he drew near — because 
this was the last time he 
would ever again see it at 
daybreak — he stopped to sur- 
vey it, to record in his mem- 
ory its three chimneys like 
red lingers reaching sky- 
ward, its barred windows 
where sunlight entered cut 
into rectangles, its green- 
black ivy glistening with 
moisture, dancing in the 
wind . . . 

Muna opened the padlock 
and went in. As he closed the 
door, a new fire sprang to life 
in the fireplace, and where a 
moment earlier the room had 
been dark and cold, all was 
bright and cheerful. He 
mounted a stairway to the 
bedroom directly above. Here 
too there was a fireplace, with 
logs and tinder awaiting a 
spark. Muna had but to think 
of it, and the fire was lit. 

He began to pack his be- 
longings. 

It was nine o’clock when 
Muna, his activity shifted 
downstairs to the living room, 
responded to a crackling from 
the fireplace by opening the 
front door and leaving it 
ajar. Presently someone used 
the knocker, and Muna called, 
“Come in, Mr. St. Pons.” 

The door swung open and 
St. Pons appeared. He glanced 
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from Muna — across the room, 
on his knees, packing sketch- 
books in a suitcase — to the 
corner walls near the door, 
and Muna, aware that the 
Englishman was hunting 
mirrors or other reflecting 
surfaces, did not hide his en- 
joyment of the other’s confu- 
sion. 

“Sit down, won’t you? I’ll 
just finish this and we’ll have 
a steaming kettle. I’ve been 
expecting you.” 

“Have you indeed, Mr. 
Muna? You’re very kind, not 
to say clairvoyant . . .” He 
found himself staring at k low 
table before the fire, on which 
stood a tin of tea, another of 
mate, two small teapots, and 
ready cups and saucers, and 
he added, with a slight frown, 
“As a matter of fact, I seldom 
impose early morning visits. 
However, from the bustle at 
the dock, there may have 
been a change in plan, and I 
did want to speak to you 
again. I notice . . .” and now 
he was gazing fixedly at the 
strange way the flames were 
behaving, each small tongue 
of fire curving in toward the 
center of the fireplace, join- 
ing under the kettle to make 
a solid, pressured jet, "... I 
notice,” said St. Pons, looking 
away, “you too seem to be 
rather busy . . .” 

“Yes, I’m leaving here. As 
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you know, last night changed 
many plans.” Muna got up 
and pushed the suitcase aside. 

“. . . As I know, Mr. Muna? 
How do you mean?” 

“Come,” said Muna smil- 
ing, “I know who you are and 
why you came here. Let us 
talk openly. You are an un- 
usual man, Mr. St. Pons, and 
I have a fondness for conver- 
sation.” He took the kettle. 
“Tea? — or do you perhaps 
care for mate?” He was wear- 
ing cotton work gloves. 

“Tea, thank you.” He pre- 
pared the teapot and Muna 
poured. “And thank you for 
being honest. It does make 
things easier . . . May I ask, 
as long as we’re talking open- 
ly, how you know who I am?” 

“The fire last night,” said 
Muna. “Whatever was spoken 
before a fire, I know.” 

St. Pons said, “You’re dis- 
couraging me at the outset, 
Mr. Muna.” 

“But isn’t this what you 
want to know?” Muna sat 
down opposite St. Pons. 
“Please don’t think I am mak- 
ing sport. I appreciate that 
it is difficult to comprehend 
these statements. It is like 
learning a new language . . . 
like learning the language of 
fire, which comes very slow- 
ly, even after one has grasped 
the idea.” He stirred the 
steeping mate tenderly. “How 


strange all communication is, 
especially to a foreigner in a 
strange land ; he can scarcely 
accept that people around him 
understand each other by 
means of bewildering, appar- 
ently unrelated sounds. But in 
time, if he is interested, he 
learns to relate these sounds 
and extract their meaning. It 
is the same with fu-e. Not only 
the sounds, but the smoke, the 
sparks, the shape of the 
flames — all these relate to 
each other and make a lan- 
guage. And there is more. 
Take the smoke, for example, 
where one must consider the 
color, the density, the speed 
of manufacture, the convolu- 
tions, the odor, the rate of 
dissipation, and so on. It is 
very complicated, and as I 
told you last night, I am not 
more than a beginner, but fire 
and I can communicate quite 
well.” 

He poured mate into his cup 
and drank, holding the cup 
awkwardly in the palm of a 
gloved hand. St. Pons turned 
to the fire to confirm — as he 
had glimpsed from the corner 
of an eye — that the flames 
were now curving out, away 
from the center, keeping the 
kettle below boiling. He sip- 
ped his tea thoughtfully. 

“Mr. Muna, when you 
speak of fire, is it a plural 
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entity? Is fire one or many?” 

“Fire is a word like man- 
kind. Mankind is one, but 
many. As with mankind, 
there are individual differ- 
ences, but life is the same for 
all.” He took a brown ciga- 
rette from a package on the 
table, then rolled a sheet of 
paper to a taper, stuck it in 
the fire and lit his cigarette 
on its tiny flame. “You see?” 
he said, indicating the taper. 
“This is how fire reproduces.” 

“Yes, Mr. Muna,” St. Pons 
said dryly. “I see.” 

“You asked me last night,” 
said Muna. “You mentioned 
growth and movement, nutri- 
tion, and response, and of all 
these, reproduction is the 
most difficult to understand. 
I am only demonstrating.” 

“Mr. Muna,” said St. Pons, 
“assuming that you’re se- 
rious, what do you prove 
when you light one fire from 
another? How are you dem- 
onstrating that fire is capable 
of reproduction,” he shook 
his head, “w'hen you are re- 
sponsible for it?” 

Muna asked, “Do you say 
a flower cannot reproduce be- 
cause it depends on a bee to 
carry pollen ? Am I less a part 
of nature than a bee ? Fire de- 
pends on mankind. This is 
central to comprehending the 
life force of fire, the force 
that seeks existence. It comes 


to life in many ways. Sparks 
are an evidence of this effort ; 
true, there are many sparks, 
and few ever do reproduce, 
but a fish lays millions of 
eggs, and sometimes none of 
these eggs becomes a fish. 
Lightning is another way. Is 
lightning unnatural? Do we 
not recognize that certain 
chemical reactions may cause 
fire, or mechanical principles 
based on the laws of friction? 
Are not all these natural? 

“But they are too acciden- 
tal, too haphazard. Many 
ages ago fire found a much 
surer way. Consider how im- 
possible are our industries, 
our commerce, our arts, with- 
out fire. Man’s domination of 
other species on earth dates 
from the time that he began 
to serve fire — for it is, at least 
to me, a great question which 
is more dependent on the 
other — and I sometimes think 
that the primary function of 
mankind may be to insure the 
existence of fire. A cow in a 
pasture has a view of the 
world in which she finds man- 
kind very useful; men feed 
her, shelter her, care for 
her in every way, and 
all they want is her hap- 
piness and her milk. Fire has 
made itself indispensable to 
man ; it has civilized him and 
given him great blessings, 
and all it asks in return is to 
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be used, to exist. As we sit 
here, it warms and lights this 
room, it has brewed your ac- 
customed morning drink and 
mine, it holds us in its 
charmed circle . . 

“Good Lord,” said St. Pons 
under his breath. He started 
to say something, stopped, 
shook his head and laughed. 
“Mr. Muna,” he said, “I don’t 
know whether you or the fire 
is the more hypnotic.” 

“We are collaborators,” 
Muna smiled. “Even when 
lire is without use, it prevails 
on us to make it, j ust to watch 
the flames, to sit and think 
and be fascinated.” 

“Yes,” said St. Pons slow- 
ly, “and there’s such a thing 
as abnormal fascination, 
where possibly destructive 
impulses come into play — 
among pyromaniacs, for in- 
stance. Or don’t you agree?” 

“Of course. Whatever man 
uses is subject to his destruc- 
tive impulses as well as his 
creative ones, not only indi- 
vidually but collectively . . . 
Witch-burning, book-burning, 
the ordeal by fire, are ancient 
in history . . . the new H- 
bomb is perhaps a more mod- 
ern example. But just as with 
human beings, the life force 
of fire is sometimes bound up 
with destruction. When a fire 
experiments with movement. 


starting, say, in a forest, the 
results may be excellent from 
the fire’s point of view, in 
that it learns something about 
moving from one place to an- 
other. For us, however, this 
experiment may be a disas- 
ter.” 

“I see. You think of a for- 
est fire as an experiment in 
movement?” 

“Not of a necessity, but 
possibly. Fire uses the winds, 
the air currents, much more 
skilfully than an albatross.” 

“Why does fire undertake 
these experiments?” 

“For the same reason hu- 
mans want to go to the moon. 
Intelligence is curious.” 

“And how, Mr. Muna, do 
you account for your intimate 
knowledge of all these . . . 
facts?” 

“They came to me througli 
my painting, my work, and 
a deep personal unhappiness.” 
Muna sighed and threw his 
cigarette butt into the fire. 
Flames enveloped it with a 
rainbow of color ; there was a 
tiny flash and the butt flew 
apart with a hundred sparks. 
It made Muna smile again. 
“There are great tensions in 
painting, what you might call 
a sort of emotional friction. 
This relates to the painter’s 
difficulty in dealing with a 
three-dimensional world in a 
two-dimensional medium . . . 
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In the world of fire we deal 
with a world of two dimen- 
sions, where neither motion 
nor, consequently, friction, 
exists. Fire there corresponds 
to life in the embryo, as some- 
thing latent. Where and w'hen 
does life begin for fire? It be- 
gins when latent fire crosses 
the division into our world of 
three dimensions, where mo- 
tion and friction are synony- 
mous. This is the problem of 
fire if it wants to live — it 
must go from the latent to 
the real. The same is true for 
painting. If it wants to live, 
it must somehow ignite in the 
spirit of the beholder; its 
spark must travel from the 
two-dimensional canvas' to 
the three-dimensional hu- 
man . . .” 

When Muna stopped speak- 
ing, St. Pons rose. “I can’t 
say that 1 really understand 
you, Mr. Muna,” he said, 
choosing his words carefully, 
“but 1 have learned a great 
deal.” 

“Good,” said Muna. 

“Do you mind if I have a 
look around the place?” 

“Please feel free. My sleep- 
ing quarters are upstairs, my 
studio is through this door. 1 
will go on packing.” 

Ten minutes later, St. Pons 
left. He stopped, after his tour 
of inspection, only long 
enough to ask again whether 
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he might see some of Muna’s 
paintings; the refusal this 
time wms tempered by the ex- 
planation that they had all 
been crated ; he thanked 
Muna and went out. 

When he had gone, Muna 
took off his gloves and began 
addressing some of the wood- 
en crates. He did this by 
moving a finger an inch or so 
above the boards ; as he traced 
the letters in air, they ap- 
peared in the wood, burned m 
with fire, smoking the least 
bit. 

St. Pons found Kingsland 
on the dock, directing the 
fueling of his yacht. He was 
in a bad state, dirty and dis- 
heveled, barking at the crew 
impatiently, angrily. St. Pons 
made a wary approach, but as 
soon as Kingsland saw him 
he broke off work and came 
down the dock to meet him 
halfway. “I’ve only got a 
minute,” he said, wiping 
sw'eat from his face. “I’m 
leaving here and I’m not put- 
ting in at New York. There’ll 
be a car at your disposal, or 
you can fly back if you pre- 
fer.” 

“Fly? In this weather?” 

“It won’t last. But suit 
yourself.” 

“Mr. Kingsland, I’ve just 
come from seeing Muna 
and—” 
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"Save your breath,” said 
Kingsland sharply. “I’m 
through with Muna. I don’t 
want to hear anything about 
him.” 

“Nevertheless, sir, if Muna 
has had access to the Ane- 
nome, I most urgently advise 
you to go over her thorough- 
ly, stem to stern.” 

“Why? What do you 
know?” 

“It isn’t what I know, it’s 
what I fear,” said St. Pons, 
and he paused deliberately, 
taking the time to light a 
cigarette, to handle matters 
at his own pace. “Mr. Kings- 
land, Muna is in a dangerous 
mood. He’s clever, he hates 
you, he may be unbalanced. 
So far he’s confined himself 
to superior variety hall magic 
— I think I’ve detected uses 
phorus — but I hate to think 
what might happen if he goes 
further. He’s a fraud and a 
fake, but if he should plant 
yellow phosphorus aboard, 
for example, which ignites 
spontaneously at ninety-three 
point five degrees Fahren- 
heit — ” 

“You’re wrong, St. Pons,” 
Kingsland said flatly. 

“Possibly, but the pattern 
is ominous.” 

"You don’t know anything 
at all about Muna, do you?” 

St. Pons said grimly, “I 
know he destroyed a painting 


in your gallery, and he may 
have destroyed others here. I 
know he’s determined to make 
sure that you do not in any 
way profit from your rela- 
tionship with him.” 

“What are you trying o 
say, St. Pons?” 

“If you’ll forgive me, sir,” 
the Englishman said slowly, 
“I feel that Muna will try to 
prevent your departure with 
Miss Chilon aboard.” 

Kingsland’s neck muscles 
strained ; he struggled with 
his rage, but his voice was 
low and controlled when he 
spoke. "Miss Chilon is my 
wife,” he said. “Muna found 
that out last night, on the 
Anenome. Shall I tell you 
what he did when he found 
out? He pointed a finger at 
me — from fifteen feet away 
— and my clothes caught fire. 
I had to jump overboard to 
save my life. Now you take 
that and explain it with tung- 
state and magnesium, but I’m 
getting out of here. I’m sail- 
ing the Anenome first stop 
Cuba, and I’m taking my wife 
with me, and neither hell nor 
high water is going to stop 
me.” 

With that he turned and 
walked away, and St. Pons 
went back to the house. 

But the morning wore on 
and still the Anenome IV re- 
mained at the dock. 
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There was nothing for St. 
Pons to do but wait. Land’s 
End was being shut down. A 
squad of handymen repaired 
the damage of the night be- 
fore, tidying the lodge and 
grounds, sealing the cottages 
anew, but the smoke from the 
three chimneys of Muna’s 
studio continued unabated. 
By early afternoon, the shut- 
ting down of the house had 
reached a stage where lunch 
consisted of canned food and 
leftover cold cuts. Only half 
a dozen or so of Kingsland’s 
guests were still left, hanging 
on until their cars arrived, 
and St. Pons found their talk 
interesting. 

“Do you really think they’re 
married?” 

“Why not? Avery seems 
unhappy enough.” 

“Who wouldn’t be? — mar- 
ried a month and no honey- 
moon till now.” 

“A fine honeymoon, with 
the MacPhersons going 
along.” 

“Cuba’s a long way off, 
dear. They might want to 
play bridge.” 

“That’s if the bride stays 
aboard after she sobers up.” 

“She’ll stay, all right. She’s 
locked up in her cabin.” 

“But isn’t that against the 
law?” 

“My dear, she’s his wife. 


Her only recourse is a di- 
vorce.” 

“Of course. What do you 
suppose all this ghastly hurry 
means — and in the face of a 
hurricane? He’s afraid she’ll 
come ashore and run off with 
that Mexican painter of hers. 
You notice he’s still here 
too?” 

“All I say is, it’s things like 
this happening in Massachu- 
setts that gave the south its 
reputation for hospitality. 
Cold cuts ! . . .” 

By late afternoon the yacht 
had not sailed. Her troubles 
seemed endless. At one point 
there was a great commotion 
on the dock, and St. Pons 
learned that a fuel line had 
parted and a large quantity 
of oil had been lost. Then the 
MacPhersons left the yacht 
and came to the house. Crew- 
men carried their luggage. 
From MacPherson, St. Pons 
learned that a pump had 
burned out a bushing, and 
with this new delay, mindful 
of the steadily worsening 
weather, Kingsland’s last two 
guests had experienced a 
change of mind. 

“Fve never seen him like 
this,” said Mr. MacPherson. 
“The officers say the hurri- 
cane is going to hit this re- 
gion, and Avery seems bent 
on heading right into it.” 
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“It’s a suicidal urge,” said 
Mrs. MacPherson. “Like the 
lemmings of Norway, drown- 
ing instead of mating.” 

“Frankly,” said Mr. Mac- 
Pherson, “I think Avery’s 
made the same choice.” 

Within the hour, cars ar- 
rived and the last of the 
guests departed. St. Pons, 
alone now except for the 
workingmen, watched the cars 
go down the road, barely able 
to find their way through the 
swirling clouds of sand torn 
loose by the rising wind. It 
was impossible to tell now if 
Muna’s chimneys were still 
smoking, but St. Pons had 
seen Mima during the after- 
noon, loading a small, dis- 
reputable-looking van with 
his belongings, and the van 
had not left. On the dock, ac- 
tivity continued unremitting- 
ly. The surface of the cove 
was broken with crested 
wavelets, and radiating 
banks of cirrus filled the 
sky . . . 

Just before twilight, Muna 
emerged and joined St. Pons 
as he stood on the terrace, 
braving the near-gale to keep 
watch on the Anenome. Muna 
seemed subdued, but in good 
spirits. “Well, Mr. St. Pons, 
we are by ourselves now,” he 
smiled. “What has kept you 
here?” 


“You, Mr. Muna.” 

“Why is that?” 

“I want to make sure you 
don’t set the place on fire.” 

Muna laughed. “You don’t 
understand. I would not mis- 
use fire.” 

“That’s very reassuring,” 
St. Pons said dryly. “May 1 
ask what is keeping you 
here?” 

“I’m waiting to take Lola 
Chilon home with me.” 

“Do you know she’s mar- 
ried to Kingsland?” 

“Yes, but it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” He smiled. “Annulments 
are very simple in Mexico, 
especially for Mexicans.” 

“Do you know she’s locked 
in her cabin?” 

“She will get out,” said 
Muna simply. “We are meant 
for each other, and that is 
why we have such trouble. 
Just as I am of fire, she is of 
earth — and when you have 
fire and earth together, what 
do you have? — a volcano. In 
the same way, take Kings- 
land. His element is water, 
and that is why he is not 
afraid to defy the storm. And 
what do you have when you 
mix earth and water? Mud. 
Very bad, you see?” 

“And how do you explain 
your relationship with Kings- 
land?" 

“Mix fire and water, and 
you get — vapor — a relation- 
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ship that is without sub- 
stance.” 

“How clever,” St. Pons 
murmured. “Can you perhaps 
tell me what my element is?” 

Muna nodded. “Air,” he 
said, turning to go, but he 
paused long enough to add, 
“And when you mix air and 
fire, Mr. St. Pons, the result 
is hot air . . .” 

Some minutes later, inside 
the house, St. Pons methodi- 
cally noted this conversation 
too in the copious record in 
his little leather book. 

As darkness fell, a lobster 
boat came running before the 
storm to seek shelter in the 
cove. Shortly afterward, the 
crew of the Anenome appear- 
ed at the lodge. They huddled 
against the terrace rail, 
watching lights moving on the 
dock, and the first officer told 
St. Pons that all but two men 
had quit the ship, in spite of 
Kingsland’s offers of enor- 
mous bonuses. “The man’s 


daffy,” he said. “Look down 
there, sir. You can see they’re 
casting off.” 

St. Pons was amazed. “I 
thought surely he’d realized 
he daren’t attempt it . . . Can 
he run her with only two 
men?” 

“It’s a very dangerous 
proposition, even in good 
weather.” 

“Isn’t there some way to 
stop him?” 

“No, sir. If it were a mer- 
chantman, I could complain 
she’s not seaworthy, and the 
law would force him to apply 
to a district court or a justice 
of the peace, for clearance, 
but it doesn’t apply to 
yachts . . .” 

The lights were gone from 
the’ dock. Sand swept by in 
blinding force, carrying past 
whole branches and young up- 
rooted trees, and the sound of 
the gale grew to a terrifying 
shriek. The Anenome’s run- 
ning lights came on, twin- 
kling through the gloom. 



Then suddenly a wall of fire 
shot up from the water, a 
massive curtain of flame forty 
feet high, betw'een the Ane- 
nome and the cove; it arched 
like a horseshoe, the yacht 
and the dock inside, both 
ends touching the shore. 

Standing there, braced 
against the rail, St. Pons 
could see outlined against the 
fire four running figures, flee- 
ing the ship, reaching the 
dock. Only then could he 
move, and he raced after the 
others, down the beach to 
help them. 

Long after the excitement 
had died away, things w'ere 
still hazy in St. Pons mind. 
Upstairs, Kingsland w'as in a 
doctor’s care, and the house 
was very quiet. The radio said 
that soon the hurricane 
named Carol would be Cape 
Cod history. Then St. Pons 
would leave . . . but now he 
needed time to think ... to 
remember, and to think . . . 

He remembered the W'ay 
Muna had looked, his face im- 
passive, content, as he led 
Dolores Chilon Kingsland to 
the van . . . and the van dis- 
appearing into the night and 
the storm. He recalled what 
the Anenome’s officers had 
said about the fantastic fire 
in the cove . . , how the oil 


the ship had lost had re- 
mained on the surface of the 
water, there to be ignited 
and to blaze . . . how the wind 
had cleared the water around 
the ship and the dock, and 
kept the flames from either, 
until at last the fire had 
harmlessly burned itself 
out . . . 

And all this, thought St. 
Pons, all this w'as no more 
than an incredible series of 
coincidences, not even a 
trick, nothing that related to 
human agency, not magic, not 
inexplicable, not frightening 
. . . nothing but facts, to be 
added to facts, to produce an 
answ'er . . . 

He started to take out his 
little notebook for a final 
entry, but as he reached into 
his pocket, his arm stiffened. 
Slowly his hand came out, 
clutching in paralyzed fingers 
the remains of paper and red 
leather, now entirely reduced 
to ashes. 

Hiii jow'ls hung loose, his 
little eyes spun dizzily, unable 
to focus on the horrifying ob- 
ject in his hand. Then, merci- 
fully, his breath came out, the 
air bursting hot from his 
lungs, blowing the ashes from 
his hand. He w'atched them 
settle slowly on the rich red 
carpet, all around his feet, 
and he stood there, trying to 
think ... to think . . . 
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Little Tin Soldier 

BY BILL PETERS 


This is 1982, and you don't buy a new car, you buy 
a shining new robot guaranteed to do everything 
but psychoanalyze the cat. You need no gas, oil, 
or collision insurance with these models, but there 
is a question involved: Are robots here to stay? 


June 17, 1982, 
Samuel Bell, 
Danville, Ohio 

The Household Robot Co., 

12 River Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen : 

You will find me listed on 
your books as purchaser of 
one of your S-25 Household 
Robots. You know nothing of 
me, personally, of course, but 
the very fact that we bought 
one of the first robots you put 
on the market, should indicate 
to you that Helen — my wife — 
and I are very modern, for- 
ward-looking people who like 
to keep abreast of the times. 
So it was with much interest 
that we received delivery of 


the six-foot crate in which 
you shipped our robot. 

We unpacked it immediate- 
ly and it was then that we 
found the printed sticker on 
its posterior — your note ask- 
ing the purchaser to write in 
and let you know how he 
liked the robot and how well 
things went in general. 

Hence this letter, as I like 
to be cooperative. Also, the 
robot is on its way back to 
Chicago, and I hope you will 
also be cooperative and return 
my money. 

First off, getting Hey-You 
on his feet and functioning, 
wasn’t the easiest job in the 
world. I am referring, of 
course, to the robot. My ten- 
year-old son, Johnny, named 
him, after hearing me read 
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the serial number stamped 
into the steel behind his right 
ear — AU-4. 

We finally got the robot on 
its feet and propped against 
the wall. Then we opened the 
other box labeled Vitalizing 
Unit. There were ten pieces of 
mechanism in all, which made 
up this unit. They were sup- 
posed to go into the robot’s 
head and were shipped sep- 
arately — as you explained in 
the directions — because they 
might be damaged in transit 
if completely assembled at 
the factory. 

They looked pretty compli- 
cated, spread out there on the 
floor, and I thought I was 
stumped. But you pooh- 
poohed my apprehension in 
your direction manual by 
stating that a ten-year-old 
child could assemble and in- 
stall them. 

Therefore, it might interest 
jmu to know that that was ex- 
actly what happened. I went 
down into the basement for 
some tools and had a little 
difficulty in locating them. 
When I went back upstairs, 
there was Iley-You, complete- 
ly assembled and my son, 
Johnny, standing there look- 
ing pretty proud of himself. 
He said, “Look what I did. 
Dad ! It said in the book I 
could do it and I did!” 

1 was proud of him and pat- 
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ted him on the head. Now 
there was nothing to do but 
push the button under the ro- 
bot’s left arm and he’d begin 
functioning. 

Helen was looking dubious- 
ly at the robot. As I advanced 
toward it and reached out to 
push the button, she said, 
“It’s pretty big, Sam. I hope 
it doesn’t — ” 

I pushed the button. 

“ — tear out a door frame." 

Whereupon, the robot’s eyes 
lighted up, gears clicked 
faintly inside it, and it walk- 
ed over to the open door lead- 
ing into the kitchen. As we 
stared in horror, it rook the 
door frame in its two steel 
hands, applied a little pres- 
sure, and tore the whole 
frame out by the roots. 

Helen screamed. The robot 
turned, dropped the door 
frame on the floor with a re- 
sounding crash, and stood 
there awaiting further orders. 

So I have news for you gen- 
tlemen. In future guide books, 
you’d better delete the asser- 
tion that a ten-year-old can 
put the mechanical brain into 
your Household Robot. Either 
that or append the statement 
to read any ten-year-old child- 
genius. Our Johnny is an 
average, bright American 
kid, and he missed by quite a 
distance. 
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I shut Hey-You off and dis- 
mantled the vitalizing unit 
and found Johnny had crossed 
some wires in a manner that 
short circuited the selective 
device in the command differ- 
ential. Thus, the robot obeyed 
any and all commands given 
— out of context — or in any 
other manner. 

So, as nearly as we could 
figure it. I’d snapped the 
switch just in time for the 
robot to hear the last few 
words of Helen’s remark : 
“ — tear out a door frame.” 
The robot obeyed with an effi- 
ciency that was appalling. 

I don’t suppose I have the 
right to hold you responsible 
for the damage to my house, 
though. No doubt, if pressed, 
you would come up with a ten- 
year-old who could install the 
unit correctly. Therefore, I 
had the door-frame replaced 
at my own expense, and we’ll 
forget that part of it. 

But there is more — much 
more — as you’ll soon discover. 

We were somewhat shaken, 
as you can no doubt readily 
imagine, by our first expe- 
rience with Hey-You, so we 
didn’t feel up to any more ex- 
perimentation that evening. I 
spent an hour or so checking 
and rechecking the vitalizing 
unit to see that I had it in cor- 
rectly and then we called it a 
day. When I saw how amaz- 
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ingly ingenious the unit was, 

I lost my apprehension and 
was again glad I’d bought the 
robot. 

But Helen was still ex- 
tremely dubious. When we 
were in bed for the night, she 
said, “Sam, did I ever tell you 
about my great-grandfather, 
Hubert?” 

“I don’t think you did,” I 
replied. 

“Well, a long time ago — 
1910, I think it was, he 
bought an automobile.” 

“That was nice.” 

“No it wasn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it was one of the first 
automobiles ever built and 
they weren’t anything like 
the cars of today.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Great-grandfather Hubert 
liked to be modern and all 
that — ” 

“Just the way we want to 
be — first with the latest.” 

“That’s right, so he bought 
this automobile and drove it 
home. When he steered it into 
the new garage he’d built, 
something went wrong. The 
automobile kept right on go- 
ing — right through the rear 
wall of the garage and into 
the pig-pen where it killed six 
of his prize swine.” 

“I’ll bet he was pretty 
mad.” 

“Mad is scarcely the word. 
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He sued the automobile com- 
pany and lost and that made 
him even madder.’' 

“But there was nothing 
more he could do about it.” 

"Oh, yes, there was. Great- 
grandfather Hubert was 
president of the County 
Board and had a lot of power. 
He pushed through a local law 
forbidding anyone to drive an 
automobile on any county 
road. He said they were addle- 
pated experiments and ob- 
viously not here to stay.” 

“But he was wrong.” 

“He never admitted it.” 

“But the law had to be re- 
pealed.” 

“Yes, but he made it very 
hard for the automobile 
manufacturers. He finally al- 
lowed cars on the road, but he 
slipped through another law 
that somebody had to walk 
ahead of every car warning 
people out of the way.” 

“And right up to the end — 
with millions of cars on the 
road — he swore they were but 
a passing fancy.” 

“Wasn’t that the grand- 
father who insisted on being 
hauled to the cemetery by a 
team of horses?” 

“Yes. They had an awful 
time finding two horses.” 

“Very interesting, darling, 
but why do you bring it up 
now?” 

“Because I remembered 
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Great-grandfather Hubert 
when that monster tore out 
the door frame tonight. The 
situation was so similar to his 
disaster with the automo- 
bile.” 

“And you think perhaps ro- 
bots aren’t here to stay ?” 

“Well, maybe they are and 
maybe they aren’t, but Great- 
grandfather Hubert never 
stepped into an automobile 
and he lived to be ninety-one.” 

“So—?” 

“I think we should get rid 
of the robot. Somehow I can’t 
visualize any of us living very 
long with the thing in the 
house.” 

I comforted her and ex- 
plained very carefully what 
had happened in both cases. 
The brakes on Great-grand- 
father Hubert’s car had gone 
bad and we hadn’t assembled 
the brain of our robot correct- 
ly. Both items came under the 
heading of correctable me- 
chanical failures and should 
be viewed as such. 

She finally agreed and we 
went to sleep. 

The next day I left home 
early to visit a client in Ohio, 
so I was out of town all day 
and didn’t get back until quite 
late. When I arrived home, 
Helen and Johnny came run- 
ning out to the garage to 
meet me. Johnny appeared 
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quite excited, and Helen was 
obviously distraught. “Any- 
thing wrong?” I inquired. 

“Hey-You’s gone nuts!" 
Johnny informed me. 

“What do you mean?” 

“He’s washing the dishes!” 
Helen cried. “For heaven’s 
sake — do something!” 

“Washing the dishes? 
What’s so terrible about 
that?” 

“He’s been washing them 
all day — over and over again ! 
He won’t stop!” 

“I could push the button, 
but Mom won’t let me.” 

“I should say I won’t. It’s 
too dangerous!” 

We’d been walking toward 
the house and now I stood in 
the back doorway and saw the 
robot doing what seemed to 
be an expert job. It stood at 
the sink washing plates and 
placing them carefully on the 
drain board. He finished with 
what were in the sink and 
then got a towel and began 
drying them. 

“Stop him,” Helen said, “or 
he’ll have all the gold washed 
off.” 

“It’s neuter, my dear. Not 
masculine.” 

“I don’t care — make it 
stop.” 

“It won’t respond to com- 
mand?” 

“I’ve begged and pleaded. 
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I’ve argued. I’ve tried to ap- 
peal to its reason — ” 

“It has no reason, dear.” 

“I know that! All it has is 
a mania for washing dishes. 
Stop it!” 

“I w'alked over and pushed 
the button and the robot 
immediately became immo- 
bile. 

Helen sank into a chair. “I 
thought maybe everything 
would be all right this morn- 
ing,” she said, “So — after you 
were gone — I said to it : 
‘Wash the dishes.’ ” 

“You spoke slowly — as it 
said in the guide book?” 

“Yes, and the robot went to 
work immediately. It washed 
all the dirty dishes a.ad put 
them away. Then it got them 
out and washed them over 
again. Then it got out my 
good dishes — every dish in 
the house, in fact — and it’s 
been washing them ever since. 
It wouldn’t stop.” 

“You had only to pu.sh the 
button.” 

Helen shuddered. “1 went 
close to it once and it snarled 
at me.” 

“Nonsense. The mechanism 
is new. The joints have to be 
broken in.” 

“But why wouldn’t it 
quit?” 

“I’ll check it over after sup- 
per and see.” 

Helen got supper herself 
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after which, I took the vitaliz- 
ing unit apart and found 
what was wrong. The revolv- 
ing gear — the one that moves 
the mechanism which cleans 
the memory tape — had stuck. 
Of course the robot could re- 
ceive no new orders and the 
last command — the one to 
wash dishes — remained in the 
functional position. 

1 had quite a time with 
Helen that evening. She made 
me march Hey-You off into 
a corner and leave it there. I 
explained what had happened 
— how ordinary mechanical 
error had been responsible 
for the mishaps, and how 
truly wonderful the robot 
was — how man’s ingenuity 
had fashioned a mechanism 
that could actually think for 
itself and lift away many bur- 
dens with which mankind had 
been saddled for years. 

Helen remained skeptical. 
She said she was personally 
fond of some of the burdens 
of mankind and felt we really 
shouldn’t have things too* 
easy. She suggested that if 
God had wanted us lo have 
robots. He would have pro- 
vided them free of charge. 

I showed her the fallacy of 
this line of argument — that 
the same had been spoken of 
the steam engine, the air- 
plane, the automobile, and 
just about every invention 
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down through the ages. No 
doubt, I reminded her, some 
cave man once said: “If God 
had wanted man to have the 
wheel, he’d have given him 
round feet.’’ 

Helen was unconvinced, and 
upon that note, we went to 
sleep. 

The next day I remained 
home and gave all my time to 
the robot, feeling that Helen 
had to be made to appreciate 
it or we’d get now'here, I took 
the vitalizing unit apart, went 
over it carefully and put it to- 
gether again. 'Then I re-read 
the instruction book and gave 
a demonstration of what a 
wonderful work-saver a robot 
is. 

The demonstration left 
nothing to be desired. Hey- 
You, responding to my orders, 
washed the car, helped the 
carpenter repair the broken 
doorway, got lunch, mowed 
the lawn, and changed a tire. 

Helen was impressed, so 1 
struck while the iron was hot, 
and put Hey-You through 
some really intricate paces. 
The robot, under our aston- 
ished eyes, took Johnny’s 
amateur radio station apart 
and put it together again. I 
went even further. My son, 
Johnny, is also interested in 
chemistry and has a labora- 
tory of sorts in our basement. 
We took Hey-You down there 
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and it swiftly put together 
some very complicated chemi- 
cal formulae. 

Then we w'ent back up- 
stairs and the robot baked 
biscuits, creamed some chick- 
en, and made us a delightful 
lunch. That seemed to con- 
vince Helen that she’d been 
wrong. The tension she’d 
been under relaxed noticeably, 
and I felt my point had been 
won. And after Johnny began 
giving the robot orders which 
it obeyed promptly and per- 
fectly, I was sure we’d have 
Hey-You around for the rest 
of our lives. 

Johnny took to the robot 
immediately. He called Hey- 
You his little tin soldier, and 
treated us to a demonstration 
of precision marching on the 
front lawn that brought the 
neighbors out of their houses 
to watch. 

So everything was fine — or 
so I thought. A week passed, 
with Helen and Johnny shar- 
ing the use of the robot. After 
Hey-You had done the house- 
hold chores for Helen, Johnny 
took over and initiated the 
robot into the mysteries of his 
childish games. I was fortu- 
nate if I could get a little of 
the robot’s time for washing 
the car, painting the back 
fence, and things like that. 

It was on a Wednesday — 


the third week after Hey- 
You’s arrival, that he disap- 
peared. When I got home that 
night, Helen was questioning 
Johnny, 

“But you were both in the 
backyard. You must have 
seen him go away.” 

Johnny said, “I didn’t see 
him go. I went down the 
street to give Eddy Kane 
back his football. When I got 
back, it was dark and I 
thought Hey-You was in the 
house. I didn’t see him go 
anywhere.” 

Helen turned to me. “The 
robot’s gone, Sam. How 
could a robot as big as Hey- 
You just disappear? And why 
would he go away?” 

“Maybe something went 
wrong in his head,” Johnny 
suggested. 

“Now there’s nothing to 
worry about,” I said. “If he’s 
wandered away, there’s no 
great harm done. Somebody 
will see him and call us.” 

We sat around all evening, 
waiting for the call, but it 
didn’t come. By ten o’clock I 
was worried. It certainly 
looked as though our robot 
had been stolen. That was 
something that had never oc- 
curred to be, but it was logi- 
cal. It wouldn’t be too diffi- 
cult for a thief to talk the 
robot into leaving us. Very 
simple in fact. But Danville, 
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Ohio, is a rather small town 
and I couldn’t conceive of any 
local person doing such a 
thing. 

However, I called Tom 
Welker, our Chief of Police 
and he came over to the house. 
He said, “So you think some- 
body stole your robot. Eh, 
Sam?” 

“Frankly, I don’t know, but 
1 can’t think of any other an- 
swer.” 

“Well, let’s get the details. 
Who saw him — it, last?” Tom 
took out a notebook and wait- 
ed. 

“Johnny, I guess.” I gave 
him the details. 

“Maybe I’d better talk to 
Johnny.” 

I called the lad up from the 
basement where he’d been 
working in his chemistry lab. 
“Did you find Hey-You?” he 
asked of Tom. 

“No, son, but I will. Tell 
me — did you see any suspi- 
cious characters in the street 
— around the house?” 

“Uh-huh — I didn’t see any- 
body. Hey-You and I were 
working on a project.” 

“Is that so? What project?" 

“One out of a comic book 
I’ve got.” 

“Just what was this proj- 
ect, Johnny?” 

“It was to blow up the 
earth.” 

Helen gasped. “Johnny! 
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What kind of games are 
you — ?” 

“It was fun. Mom. Espe- 
cially with Hey-You. He was 
the villain and I was the good 
guy. In the comic book there 
was Latso — he was the villain 
and he had a cave somewhere 
and he came up with a ma- 
chine that would . set off a 
chemical formula that would 
blow up the earth, and I was 
Bill Dare, the good guy and I 
had to stop him at the last 
minute.” 

I felt the hair tighten on 
my head. “And did you stop 
him, son?” 

"Well, we never got that 
far. Latso had made the chem- 
ical formula and the machine, 
and — ” 

Tom Welker was fiddling 
with his notebook. He said, “I 
guess none of that’s very im- 
portant — ” 

“You’d be surprised how 
important it is!” I snapped. 
Then I turned to Johnny. 
“Now son, think hard! The 
cave Latso was supposed to 
hide in — where is it?” 

“We didn’t have one. Dad. 
I was going to use the base- 
ment.” 

I’d had enough experience 
with Hey-You to know what 
to do — if we had time. I said, 
“Tom — we’ve got to work fast 
or this town’s liable to go up 
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in a burst of glory. Do you 
know of any holes around 
close?” 

He gaped. "Holes? What 
are you talking about?” 

“Caves, man — caves! You 
know, where that robot could 
hide. Think!” 

“I don’t know of any caves 
in town — there aren’t any.” 

“Then he must have made 
one of his own. We’ve got to 
call the army post over at 
Dayton — fast!” 

“What on earth do we want 
of the army?” 

I didn’t take time to an- 
swer. I got on the phone and 
put the call through and in- 
side an hour, a squad of sol- 
diers arrived. They carried 
the equipment necessary to 
locate underground bombs 
and such, and they M’ent to 
work. 

It took three hours to find 
Hey-You, because the devise 
kept signaling for old sewer 
pipes, buried scrap metal and 
what not. But they finally lo- 
cated the robot in a grown- 
over, long-unused well two 
blocks away. Hey-You had 
camouflaged the entrance 


very carefully, just like it said 
in the comic book. It had its 
machine ready to detonate the 
chemical bomb it had made, 
and the soldiers said that 
while the bomb would hardly 
have destroyed the earth, it 
would have made a grand 
mess of the town. 

The village fathers were 
pretty scared and pretty in- 
dignant and they immediately 
passed a law barring robots 
from the city limits and I 
think maybe the law will 
stand for a long time. 

Frankly, I doubt, now, that 
robots are here to stay and 
will do everything in my 
power to stem their march of 
progress. 

So, as I asked in the begin- 
ning of this letter, please be 
cooperative and return my 
money. You’ll still come out 
way ahead, because, on the 
strength of the information 
furnished herein, you’ll be 
able to recall all the other ro- 
bots you’ve sold before disas- 
ter strikes and you are sued 
for everything you have. 

Sincerely, 

Samuel Bell. 
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FUGITIVE FROM SPACE 

BY MURRAY LEINSTER 


Burt was an ordinary guy going his ordi- 
nary way, when somebody dropped a tent on 
him. Then this weird runaway from outer 
space, took over his body, his girl, and his 
mind. Burt got mad. Well wouldn’t you? 


W HEN the first streaks of 
night appeared among 
the stars, Burt was telling 
Norma goodnight. He had left 
the motor of his car running 
as earnest of his intention to 
leave immediately, but he 
didn’t want to go. This was 
up at Lake Katona, where 
he’d borrowed a lakeside cot- 
tage to get some writing done. 
Norma happened to be vaca- 
tioning at a boarding-house at 
the same resort, and they’d 
met and it seemed very re- 
markable. They even discover- 
ed that they lived within 
blocks of each other when not 
on vacation, though they’d 
never met. Burt discovered to 
his astonishment the he even 
knew the building in which 
Norma had a small apart- 
ment. So it was very plainly 
an act of destiny, no less, 
which caused them to en- 


counter each other here. 

The sky was like velvet. 
Night-insects whirred insist- 
ently. The scents of summer 
filled the air. There was no 
moon. 

“Maybe tomorrow,” said 
Burt, reluctantly ready to de- 
part, “tomorrow we can* — ” 
Then the first streak of 
light flashed across the sky. 
It wasn’t a shooting-star. 
It wasn’t even a streak of 
light, but a tiny spot of lurid 
brightness, W'hich shone so 
harshly and moved so swiftly 
that it seemed to be a line. 

There was another flash. 
They saw it clearly. The glow"^ 
it left behind was sharp- 
edged It looked like a line- 
wide strip of the Milky Way 
stretched across the sky. 

“I don’t know what it is,” 
admitted Burt. “I’ve never 
seen anything like it before.” 
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A third spot of brightness 
flashed from somewhere to jlil 
westward. A fourth streak. It 
was straight. A fifth. The 
sixth made a parabolic dash 
across the sky. The sev- 
enth — 

Then other lights appeared. 

Five of them. They appeared 
arbitrarily to the north and 
south and west and snapped 
across the firmament — leav- 1 
ing trails of luminosity be- 1 
hind them — until they joined A 
where the motionless new I 
flare glowed. That flare burst 
violently, without any sound 
whatever. F’or one instant it 
was brighter than sunlight. 
Then it turned yellow, faded 
swiftly to orange, and w^ent 
out in an infinitesimal speck 
of red which ceased to be. 

Six lights like small lurid 
stars moved restlessly about 


the place where it had been. 
They left glowing trails be- 
hind them. Then, in quick 
random succession, they wink- 
ed out. 

There was stillness. Silence, 
save for the idling of the 
motor of Burt’s car and the 
night-insects and the faint 
rustle of the wind in the trees. 
Then there were voices. A 
long distance away, some- 
body shouted to somebody 
else. There had been that 
flash of really extraordinary 
brightness, and wakeful peo- 
ple had noted it. Perhaps some 
people were waked by it. 
Many came to their windows 
to see its cause. They looked 
skyward, and saw the mean- 
ingless hieroglyphic in the 
heavens. 

Burt and Norma still stared 
upward. Norma whispered : 


"Do you — suppose that was 
— near?” 

Burt shrugged. "I think it 
was in our atmosphere, yes. 
That first line is getting 
blurry. And I think all the 
lines are moving a little. 
There’s a bright star there, 
shining right through one of 
those lines. A moment ago it 
was outside it.” 

He was right. The pattern 
in the sky was shifting, 
though very slowly. Also it 
was blurring. Where Burt 
stood, there were voices all 
about. Somebody called au- 
thoritatively : 

“Vapor-trails! They’re the 
vapor-trails of jet-planes up 
there! Night maneuvers!” 

Burt shook his head a little. 
Norma whispered again. 

“Is it that, Burt? Vapor- 
trails from planes?” 

“They wouldn’t show at 
night,” said Burt, “unless in 
bright moonlight, and there 
isn’t any moon. No : Planes 
didn’t make those lines! And 
what exploded?” 

“What?” asked Norma. 

“I don’t know. I’m asking.” 
Burt continued to frown up- 
ward. 

People came out of the 
boarding-houses, pulling on 
wraps and bathrobes to stare 
up at the heavens. None had 
Been the lights themselves. 


Most had looked out because 
of the flashing, noiseless ex- 
plosion in mid-sky which had 
lighted all the world for part 
of a second. They’d seen the 
streaks of luminosity. Now 
they came out to gape at 
them. 

But nothing happened. 
Burt’s car - engine purred 
quietly. People called to each 
other. There was that curious 
gaiety which overtakes com- 
monplace human beings when 
something happens which is 
startling enough to justify un- 
conventional behavior or at- 
tire. 

Norma drew away from 
Burt. 

“The lines are fading,” said 
Burt awkwai'dly. “[ gue.ss I’ll 
be going. See you tomorrow?” 

She nodded. She pressed his 
hand and moved toward the 
door. Burt got in his car and 
drove away. There were many 
people out'-of-doors now, with 
blankets or shawls about their 
nightclothing. They continued 
to call to each other. Appar- 
ently all had been roused by 
the flash of light from some- 
thing which had appeared to 
explode. Apparently nobody 
else had seen the spots of 
light which had made the now 
blurring lines among the 
stars. 

The lakeside village ended. 
Burt drove along the narrow 
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concrete higliAvay that circled 
the lake and served the cot- 
tages and small estates upon 
its shores. The windows of 
his car were open, and all the 
fragrance of the night blew 
through. The highw'ay curved 
and curved. There were trees. 
There were the ditches beside 
the road. Now and again a 
mailbox. Once or twice 
more elaborate gateways. The 
elaboration of entrances was 
not always proportionate to 
the buildings inside them. The 
smell of pine-tags. Once or 
twice, dim lights in houses 
well back from the road. 

Ahead, there was a clearing 
where somebody had cut down 
trees to make room for a 
summer cottage and a lawn. 
A toolshed showed in the 
headlight beams. Burt knew 
that there was a pile of build- 
ing material a little way back 
in the open space. His car 
came out of the trees. He 
leaned forward to look up 
through the windshield at the 
dimming pattern in the sky. 

The stars were blotted out. 
Something huge and black 
was plunging down. It was 
close. 

It was upon him. 

Brow'nish leathery stuff 
descended before the car and 
cut off its headlight-beams. 
It descended on both sides. 
The car was in a tent of un- 
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likely browm flexible material. 
There were many cords and 
ropes. Something bulky writh- 
ed and struggled, . . . 

Then the car’s front \vheel3 
ran over the edge of the 
fabric which had dropped 
about it. There were many 
strainings. The front wheels 
took charge. They tried to 
ride up the fabric side-walls. 
The fabric should have rip- 
ped. It did not. There w^as a 
chaotic, nightmarish instant 
in which the car plunged 
frantically in a confusion of 
resistant stuff. If Burt had 
driven headlong into the open 
end of a canvas tent with a 
floor-cloth, and if the material 
were so strong the car 
couldn’t breast its way 
through, the feel of things 
would have been similar. 

The ending might have been 
similar, too. The car reeled 
over on its side, skidding 
sickishly on its rear wheels, 
Burt struggled frantically to 
steer. Somehow he knew that 
something else that was alive 
struggled as frantically as 
himself. 

Then the car overturned 
and his head hit something 
solid. He slid into unconscious- 
ness. 

Later he had a moment of 
vague half-consciousness in 
which his sensations were 
completely impossible. His 
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brain felt cold. There was a 
feeling of chill, of frigidity, 
inside his mind. Not on the 
skin or flesh of his skull, but 
inside ! Which of course could 
not be. 

He was thinking absorbedly 
about the cottage by the lake, 
and a picture of the cottage 
flashed through his mind, and 
he remembered all its rooms 
as empty, and then he remem- 
bered in detail the way to the 
cottage, and where he turned 
off on his own driveway, and 
exactly how to open the door 
with his key. And he was 
vaguely bewildered that he 
was thinking of such things, 
because he knew that he want- 
ed to find out what had fallen 
on his car and what had hap- 
pened to him. But his mind 
would not work the way he 
wanted it to. It refused to 
function normally. 

Then it stopped working al- 
together. He was unconscious 
again. 

He ached all over and his 
eyes were bandaged when he 
came back to himself. He 
heard the chirping of birds. 
It would be daytime again. He 
heard somebody moving about 
in the next room. The covers 
were tight about his body. He 
stirred. He knew that all his 
members responded but there 
were sundiy hurtings that 


told him he was bruised. His 
eyes, though — 

He felt a twinge of panic. 
He struggled to raise his arms 
to touch the . bandage that 
blinded him. 

There was a crash beside 
the bed. Somebody came run- 
ning. A voice said: 

“Easy, there! Hold eveiy- 
thing.” 

Burt felt himself gently 
pressed down in the bed again. 
The voice was masculine and 
completely familiar, but he 
couldn’t recognize it. It con- 
fused and bewildered him. 

“Easy!” repeated the voice. 
Its intonation was matter-of- 
fact. “You got banged up a 
little last night. I’m looking 
after you. You’ll be all right. 
Just lie still a little while 
longer.” 

“My — eyes!” panted Burt. 
They felt all right, but they 
were bandaged ! He sweated 
in apprehension that he had 
been blinded. 

“Don’t worry,” said the 
voice, without emotion. "Just 
hold everything for half an 
hour and you can get up.” 

Burt felt himself held fast. 
Gently, but he couldn’t move. 
He said shakily : 

“Who are you?” 

“Smith,” said the voice. 
“John Smith. You don’t know 
me. I’m just looking after yon 
until the doctor gets back and 
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says you can get up. I found 
you last night.” 

The voice was incredibly 
familiar. He’d heard it over 
and over again. He recognized 
it, absolutely. But he didn’t 
know anybody named John 
Smith. Certainly not anybody 
who could talk to him in a 
voice as familiar to him as his 
own — 

Then he did know whose 
the voice was. He gasped. He 
knew he was wide-awake, but 
his just-discovered knowledge 
was as much like a nightmare 
as anything could possibly be. 
He wavered precariously be- 
tween an hysterically violent 
reaction, and a paralysis of 
pure horror. This was insan- 
ity! He must be insane! He 
must be! 

The completely known voice 
said: 

“Look, Burt! You just 
promise to lie still here until 
the doctor comes, and every- 
thing’ll be all right.” 

Burt knew that he was 
deathly white. He felt that 
way. He lay still, numb with 
horror. The voice said: 

“Okay? You’ll do that?” 

Burt didn’t move or answer. 
He couldn’t. He was stunned 
by the recognition of the 
voice. He seemed, probably, to 
have fainted. There was a 
moment’s silence, and then a 
readjustment of the bed- 
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clothing over him. It tighten- 
ed. The footsteps went into the 
next room. And Burt would 
have done something com- 
pletely insane if he’d recogniz- 
ed them. But they were not 
familiar footsteps. The door 
stayed open. Burt lay abso- 
lutely motionless. He W'as 
thinking crazily that this 
couldn’t be, and if it was he 
was out of his head. Because 
he knew, now, whose voice 
it was. It was perfectly rea- 
sonable that he shouldn’t have 
recognized it at first. Now he 
did. But it was impossible! 

The voice that had spoken 
to him was his own. 

His own voice had called 
him Burt. His own voice had 
told him to keep still until 
the doctor came. And then he, 
using his own voice, had asked 
questions, and his own voice 
in another throat had put him 
off. 

Frozen, he heard small 
movements in the next room. 
He stirred with infinite cau- 
tion — the cunning of the in- 
sane, he thought desperately. 
The cover was tight across 
his shoulders. When he’d 
moved, before, something 
crashed to the floor. One side 
of the cover was tucked tight- 
ly under the mattress. The 
other must be laid flat on a 
chair with something heavy 
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on it. When he stirred, that 
heavy thing would be upset. 

With infinite, frantic care 
he moved his right arm side- 
wise, not loosening the cover 
at all. He brought his hand up 
past his shoulder, flat to the 
mattress, and turned his face 
to it. He fumbled at the 
bandage over his eyes and 
plucked it away. He could see. 
There was nothing wrong 
with his eyesight. There were 
no scratches from broken 
glass or anything else about 
his face. He saw the end of 
the cover resting on the chair 
beside his bed. It was devised 
exactly as he’d expected, so 
that movement which loosen- 
ed the cover would pull the 
bucket on it, and the bucket 
would fail. It was to give 
notice when he moved. 

But it was easy to defeat. 
A lunatic could defeat it. Burt 
had merely to loosen the cover 
at the other side of the bed, 
where the mattress held it. 
He did. He was in his 
pajamas. He had evidently 
been put carefully to bed 
while unconscious. 

He got up very quietly, 
though his teeth tended to 
chatter. There were noises in 
the room nearest the lake. 
This John Smith was doing 
something there. Burt picked 
up the bucket as a weapon. It 
should have been an alarm. 


He wasn’t sure why he wanted 
a weapon, because outside the 
sun shone and birds sang very 
peacefully, but Burt was in a 
precarious psychological 
state. Somebody had blind- 
folded him and tried to per- 
suade him he was seriously 
injured. But it was worse than 
that ! The somebody v/ho’d de- 
ceived him about his eyes was 
using Burt’s own voice to lie 
to him with. And Burt felt 
a crawling horror at that 
thought. 

But he went very softly to 
the door and peered into the 
next room. 

There was a figure seated 
in a chair at his own work- 
table. The figure wore one of 
his shirts, and a pair of his 
trousers, and his shoes. It was 
bent over something at which 
it labored. There were yards 
and yards of leathery bronze- 
color stuff — not woven fabric 
— in a heap at one side of the 
room. The figure was working 
wdth pieces cut out of it. 

Burt found rage choking 
him. It was necessary to rage, 
or he would be frightened. 
But then the figure’s hands 
lifted something. Burt saw 
what it was. It was a face, 
modeled in the leathery ma- 
terial. But it w'as flexible. It 
was like a child’s rubber-latex 
Hallowe’en mask, save that it 
was not grotesque and was of 
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the unchanged bronze color of 
its substance. But it was re- 
markably flexible. It yielded 
in the figure’s hands. 

The figure put the face on 
itself. 

Burt made a strangled 
noise. The figure started up 
and faced him. It wore the 
face Burt had just seen in its 
hands. 

And Burt knew the truth, 
then. He couldn’t have put it 
into words, but it filled him 
with a sickish horror past all 
reason. It wasn’t even a re- 
lief to know that he wasn’t 
crazy. He wanted to be sick. 
He wanted to explode in mur- 
derous fury. He wanted to 
kill. In fact, a part of his 
horror came from astonish- 
ment that he hadn’t been 
killed — ^that he was alive and 
looking at what he looked at. 

Then his own voice spoke 
matter-of-factly from across 
the room. “It looks like you’ve 
guessed.” 

Burt heard words come out 
of his own mouth. “It was — 
those lights in the sky,” he 
said thickly. “You!” 

The figure seemed to re- 
flect. Then it nodded. 

“And the thing I ran into,” 
panted Burt absurdly, “with 
the car. That was you land- 
ing — with a parachute.” His 
voice in his own throat was 
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strange — and it was good for 
it to be so. It was unlike the 
voice of the figure. “You — fell 
on my car.” 

The figure said matter-of- 
factly : 

“Yes. I was landing.” 

“You — you’re not a man!” 
said Burt thickly. “You’re 
not — human!” 

“No.” 

There was a pause. The fig- 
ure stood and looked at him. 
Burt felt an ache in his fin- 
gers. He had gripped the 
door-frame so tightly that his 
whole hand hurt. He loosened 
it. Then he said in ridiculous 
vexation : 

“But you’re wearing my 
clothes. You talk English!” 
Then he found himself angry 
despite his horror. “You’re 
talking with my voice ! You’ve 
got a hell of a nerve!” 

The figure paused. Then it 
said tunelessly: 

“I am a fugitive. I had no 
clothes like you wear. So I 
took yours. I planned to hide 
in the woods when I had fin- 
ished this face.” 

“That’s not your face, 
either!” raged Burt. “You 
copied it from a picture on 
my work-table! But it isn’t 
colored right. How’d you get 
my voice? What the hell do 
you mean, anyhow?” 

He listened to his own com- 
plaints, amazed at their 
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irrelevance. But one does not 
react with calm and reasoned 
thoughts in the face of the 
unthinkable as a visible and 
patent ‘fact. He saw the fig- 
ure spread out its hands as if 
somehow it knew that that 
was an appropriate gesture. 

"I was a fugitive,” it re- 
peated without any intonation 
whatever. “I was being 
chased. I reached your atmos- 
phere. My pursuers were 
close. I set my ship to go on 
by itself and I jumped. My 
pursuers caught my ship and 
destroyed it. They searched 
with their — ” a pause here — 
“weapons for me. But I had 
jumped in time. They did not 
find me. They may believe I 
was in my ship when they de- 
stroyed it. But they will try 
to make sure. Therefore I 
must hide.” 

Burt’s mind went dizzily in 
several directions at once. A 
picture in a magazine on the 
work-table, that was the 
model for the face. His voice 
and the use of English he 
couldn’t understand. And 
there was the fact that this 
figure had admitted that it 
was not a human being. But 
it was intelligent! It was ra- 
tional ! 

It happens that the idea of 
non-human intelligence is the 
most horrifying of possible 


concepts. The idea of a non- 
human which thinks and talks 
is the idea of a demon, a 
ghost, a werewolf, a monster, 
a devil out of hell. Burt’s hair 
tended to stand on end. 

But on the other hand the 
creature spoke tonelessly, 
without attempts either to 
frighten or persuade. It de- 
scribed flight and pursuit and 
escape. The flashing lights in 
the sky, last night, and the 
incredible soundless explosion 
Burt had seen, were points 
which checked with its story. 
But they added up to the 
statement that Burt was faced 
in his own living room with a 
fugitive from space — a mem- 
ber of a race so far beyond 
men in science or intelligence 
that they had ships which 
roamed the stars, and weap- 
ons whose nature Burt could 
guess at. 

He sat down abruptly in a 
chair. 

“L-look," he said shakily. 
“This is — impossible, of 
course, but all the same . . .” 

The figure waited. After a 
moment it said : 

“I did not expect to talk to 
humans so soon. I thought to 
have my disguise complete 
and to be hiding in the woods 
before you woke. Then you 
would have been puzzled, and 
you would be angry, but you 
would not have seen me.” 
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Then the figure said as tune- 
lessly as before : “I have much 
to think of and plan.” 

“If — you’re on the run,” 
said Burt jerkily. “It’s impor- 
tant that nobody knows you’re 
here and alive?” 

“If I am known to have 
landed, I will be destroyed,” 
said the figure in that extraor- 
dinarily prosaic manner. “My 
pursuers may have ways of 
learning if my landing is 
known. I do not know. If they 
do learn I am alive, they will 
destroy me even if they have 
to destroy this world to make 
sure of it.” 

Burt said querilously: 

“But what do you mean to 
do?” 

“I mean to hide, so your 
radios will not speak of me or 
your newspapers know that I 
exist.” 

“And after?” 

There was a pause as if the 
creature sought for a gesture 
or a word that fitted. It 
shrugged. 

“I am on your world not of 
my own choice. I may never be 
able to leave it. I have to 
think.” 

The figure stood quite un- 
naturally still and looked at 
Burt. And he was horrified 
and repelled, but he was also 
tormented with curiosity and 
not w’holly capable of coher- 
ent thought. He was not sure 
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he believed the alien’s story, 
but nobody else would believe 
in the alien’s existence. He 
needed to do some thinking 
himself. 

“I could do with a chance 
to think too,” said Burt un- 
easily. “I take it you’ve told 
me this much because you 
don’t want me to tell anybody 
you’re here until you’ve had 
time to make some decisions.” 

The figure nodded its head. 

“I’m pretty dizzy,” Burt 
told him,” but I know well 
enough that if I tried to per- 
suade anybody that a man 
from Mars — or wherever 
you’re from — had paid me a 
visit, they’d lock me up. I 
think you’re safe from bab- 
bling on my part ! But I’m not 
too clear-headed just now. 
Suppose you go off in the 
woods and do your thinking. 
Come back here tonight. 
We’ll talk things over, then, 
when we both are able to — 
have a little perspective on 
it. Right?” 

He desperately wanted the 
creature to get out of his 
sight just now. He wanted to 
be in a normal world when 
he thought about incredible 
things. He still did not quite 
believe his eyes and ears. 

The figure — it had the build 
of an athletic man, and Burt’s 
clothes fitted it rather well — 
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prosaically began to make a 
bundle of the plastic brown 
material from which it had 
made itself a face and hands, 
and very probably other ele- 
ments of a humanoid body as 
well. But it moved deftly 
enough. It made a surprising- 
ly small bundle of the fabric 
that had been its parachute. 
It moved to the door. Then it 
paused. 

“I should tell you,” said the 
figure tunelessly, “that I have 
the usual emergency weapons 
of my race. I will not allow 
myself to be made a captive. 
If necessary, I can explode 
what you call an atom bomb.” 

Burt’s mouth dropped 
open. The figure nodded care- 
fully, as if conscious that this 
was the proper gesture to 
make. It reached inside Burt’s 
shirt, which it was wearing. 
It brought out a small, mis- 
shapen metal object. It 
showed the object to Burt and 
put it away again and went 
out of the door. Through the 
window Burt saw it move 
away toward the woods. 

Birds sang loudly in the 
sunshine, 

Norma was at the swim- 
ming-place when Burt found 
her. All the summer boarders 
and people whose cottages 
did not front on the lake came 
to the incorporated village for 


their swimming. There were 
diving-boards and diving-tow- 
ers, a fenced-off shallow area 
for small children, and spaces 
and facilities where lovers of 
the out-of-doors in summer 
could anoint themselves with 
sun-tan oil, wear dark glasses, 
and make acquaintances if 
they hadn’t any, and snub 
unneeded acquaintances if 
they had. The lake was a very 
normal sort of vacation re- 
sort. 

Today the sky was beauti- 
fully blue, and there were cot- 
ton-wool clouds in the sky. 
There were squealings and 
laughter from those who 
swam in the lake, and there 
was a humming of talk from 
those who sat at tables and 
drank soft drinks and either 
took pleasure in the act, or 
else enjoyed themselves by 
pretending to be bored. 
Everything was quite appro- 
priate for the pleasure of 
people temporarily without 
cares. 

Norma splashed cheerfully 
to shore when Burt arrived. 

“Aren’t you swimming?” 
she asked in surprise. 

He shook his head, speech- 
less. She swung up to the 
platform and sat there, drip- 
ping and with the sunlight 
shining on her wetted skin. 
She regarded him with her 
head cocked on one side. 
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“You sounded queer this 
morning,” she observed. “All 
you said was yes and no. Even 
when I told you I’d be here.” 

“I sounded queer — ” Burt 
tensed. “You talked to me?” 

“Naturally!” said Norma. 
“You remember! I phoned 
tliat a gang was going on a 
picnic and that we’d stop at 
your cottage for you if you’d 
go. All you said was no. Then 
I said I didn’t care much 
about the picnic, myself, and 
would you be along here, and 
you said yes.” She looked at 
his face and flushed. She said 
awkwardly: “I didn’t really 
care about the picnic.” 

Burt found his hands 
clenched tightly. 

“You weren’t talking to 
me,” he said in a strangled 
voice. 

“But I was!” Then Norma 
stopped short. She said with 
some constraint. “I — the last 
thing you said last night was 
something about today. That’s 
why I called. I misunderstood, 
I guess.” 

She moved to slip over- 
board again, but Burt said: 

“Hold it!” He swallowed. 
•It wasn’t me you talked to. 
It was somebody — ” He hesi- 
tated. The figure wearing his 
clothes and using his voice 
was not exactly a somebody, 
but a something. He went on, 
“It was somebody who sound- 


ed like me, pretending to be 
me. I didn’t know you tele- 
phoned. I . . .” 

Then his voice failed him. 
In this particular place, with 
such completely ordinary ac- 
tivities all about, it struck 
him very forcibly indeed that 
what had happened last night 
and this morning was not ex- 
actly credible. 

“L-look,” he said unstead- 
ily. “I was certain I wasn’t 
crazy, just now, but what I 
remember is! Come along a 
moment, will you?” 

He led the way from the 
swimming-space to his car. 
Norma followed, stepping 
carefully in her bare feet. 
Burt’s teeth chattered sud- 
denly. He pointed to the mud- 
guards of his car. They were 
bent but not scratched. 

“On the way to the cottage 
last night,” said Burt con- 
strainedly, “after I left you, 
I ran into something. The car 
turned over. You can see the 
dents.” 

Norma stared, and turned 
to him in quick concern: 

“Burt! Were you hurt?” 

He looked at the dents. 
There was not a single scratch 
on the paint. The leathery 
stuff, of course, had not pre- 
vented denting, but it had 
protected the paint against 
abrasion. 

“Did you ever see dents like 
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those?” he demanded. “It 
looks as if there’d been some- 
thing like a cloth protecting 
the paint when the dents 
were made, doesn’t it?” 

“Why, yes,” agreed Norma. 
“What happened?” 

He told her about some- 
thing huge and dark falling 
swiftly from the sky and 
overwhelming the car. Sweat 
stood out on his forehead. 
There were people all about. 
There were the half-dozen 
stores of the village, with per- 
fectly commonplace custom- 
ers going in and out of them. 
There was everyday sunshine 
and trees looked as they had 
always looked. People ate hot 
dogs, and children consumed 
ice-cream cones, and back at 
the water’s edge a squealing, 
laughing struggle took place 
as somebody tried to push 
somebody else overboard, and 
there was a splash as both 
contestants fell into the water 
together. It was completely 
natural and commonplace. 
Burt’s story seemed incon- 
ceivable in such a setting. He 
stopped the tale at the point 
where he’d been knocked un- 
conscious. 

Norma stared at him, pal- 
ing. Droplets of lake-water 
still stood on her tanned skin. 
She was the only human be- 
ing to whom Burt would have 


dared tell even so much, 
though he had known her 
only a week. But she had seen 
the lights in the sky, last 
night, and anyhow it is possi- 
ble to feel remarkably close to 
a person like Norma in a 
week. 

“Does that sound crazy?” 
he demanded when he'd fin- 
ished. 

She shook her head. 

“Did you see the morning 
paper?” she asked in turn. “It 
said that there were stories 
of streaks of light in the sky 
last night. It said that phe- 
nomena like northern lights 
were rare as far south as this, 
but that they aren’t unknown. 
I wondered if the lights we 
saw were auroral displays. 
But from what you say . . .” 

“They weren’t,” said Burt. 

“Then the thing that fell 
out of the sky on your 
car . . .” 

“If you’ll get dressed,” he 
told her, “I’ll show you where 
it happened. It came from a 
ship up there. Maybe it was 
a hundred miles high, at the 
very edge of the atmosphere. 
But there was a ship. — I'm 
going to make a phone call,” 
he added abruptly. “Maybe I 
can find out something useful. 
Meet me here?” 

She smiled at him quickly 
and moved away. Just as a 
man can find it possible to tell 
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a girl his inmost and most 
private thoughts after know- 
ing her only a week, a girl 
can find possible the most un- 
questioning obedience, within 
limits, in a similar length of 
time. 

Burt made the phone-call. 
He was back at the parked 
car when Norma came out, 
immaculate though her hair 
was wetted a little where the 
edge of her swimming-cap 
had been. He opened the car- 
door in silence. He started the 
motor and backed out from 
the curb. 

“I just telephoned the FBI, 
long-distance,” he told her. "I 
said I was a science-fiction 
writer, asking for informa- 
tion.” 

"Why?” 

“If you say you’re a 
writer,” he said detachedly, 
“it’s expected that the infor- 
mation you ask for will be 
on the wacky side. And you 
get all sorts of cooperation. 
It works anywhere. I told the 
FBI I was working on a story 
and explained that the char- 
acter in my yarn needed to 
convince the FBI that he had 
encountered an alien from 
outer space. And I asked what 
sort of evidence he’d need, to 
appear somebody who wasn’t 
a crackpot telling a story that 
shouldn’t be true. Fellow at 
the FBI office gave me some 
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good advice on how to make 
the thing convincing. Said to 
let him know when the yarn 
was printed.” 

Norma frowned a little. 
“Encountered . . .” 

“Yes,” said Burt grimly. 
"I’m going to try to find proof 
to convince the FBI that I did 
encounter a creature from an- 
other world, who landed on 
Earth from a space-ship. I 
did. The thing that dropped 
on my car was a parachute, 
and a creature was in it.” 

Driving out of the village, 
he told her the rest of his 
story — from the instant he 
waked in his own bed, blind- 
folded, until the creature that 
spoke with his own voice went 
away — so it said — to hide in 
the woods until nightfall. 

“I told it it needn’t fear my 
talking,” added Burt coldly, 
“because nobody would be- 
lieve me. I didn’t really believe 
it myself. How could a crea- 
ture tumbling down out of the 
sky speak English? But no 
actual man could duplicate my 
voice ! Something happened, 
and the only plausible guess 
happens to be lunatic. So I’m 
going to try to get evidence 
to convince the FBI — ^whose 
business it would be to handle 
anything as important as pos- 
sible information about space- 
travel — and let them take 
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over from there. I don’t want 
any part of the business for 
myself!” 

Norma shivered a little. 
But she said quietly: 

“If you were — abnormal, 
Burt, you wouldn’t be willing 
to allow for doubt. You’d re- 
sent anybody not believing 
you. But instead you act just 
the way a person should w'hen 
up against something that’s 
been thought impossible.” 

“Thanks,” said Burt drily. 

He drove. Norma frowned 
a little, beside him. He drove 
along the exact way he’d fol- 
lowed the night before. The 
highway curved and curved, 
encircling the lake. There 
were trees which thickened 
into woodland through which 
the car rolled. There were 
little driveways branching off, 
with mail-boxes at the turn- 
offs. They led to the lake- 
shore cottages. There was the 
aromatic smell of pines, and 
the sound of insects, and 
there were faint, faint bird- 
calls, and now and again a 
shingled cottage with an en- 
circling screened porch. 

Burt pulled off to the side 
of the road and stopped the 
car. He got out. Norma joined 
him. He said grimly: 

“These marks — ” he point- 
ed — “are where I went off 
the road. There’s no pattern 
of the tread, because my tires 


were running on that brown 
stuff I told you about. The 
parachute. Here’s where the 
car turned over.” 

In the soft mould the mark 
of the car’s toppled body was 
clear. There were leaves and 
twigs pressed flat. There was 
the cut-off stump of a six-inch 
tree. It was plainly the thing 
that had made the deepest 
dent in the car. 

“The car turned over all 
right, you see,” said Burt. 
“Now, how did it get turned 
back on its w'heels?” 

He searched. Presently he 
pointed, without saying a 
word. There were two deep 
indentations in the soft earth. 
If a man were strong enough 
to lift at the side of a toppled 
light car, and set it upright 
again, the place where he 
planted his feet would show 
deep footmarks from the 
weight. But not many human 
beings could do such a thing 
as had been done with Burt’s 
car. 

On the other hand, these 
weren’t human footprints. 

Norma shivered a little. 

“Unfortunately,” said Burt 
coldly, “there’s no detail. 
Maybe the creature was wear- 
ing something on the order of 
shoes.” 

He hesitated a moment. 
Then he said frowning: 
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“I’m pretty well convinced 
I’m not crazy, Norma. Espe- 
cially since you don’t seem to 
think I am. But I’m going to 
need evidence to convince the 
FBI that I’m not cracked. 
And there’s the fact that if 
things go right I’ll want you 
to back my story of the lights 
in the sky — but if they go 
wrong I want you away from 
here. Well away from here! 
That’s important.” 

Norma said uneasily: 

“You’re thinking of what 
it said about an atom bomb?” 

He nodded. 

“But Burt,” she said more 
uneasily still. “You don’t 
want to be involved in this! 
It isn’t really your affair. If 
you decided to finish your va- 
cation somewhere else, could- 
n’t you just drop the whole 
matter ?” 

He shook his head. 

“There’s a slight patriotic 
obligation,” he said drily. 
“The creature came here in a 
Bpace-ship. Its pursuers were 
after it in other space-ships. 
They had weapons which ap- 
parently broke down air into 
atomic flame, and when they 
hit this creature’s ship they 
disintegrated it. We humans, 
and specifically our own gov- 
ernment, do not know how to 
make space-ships or weapons 
like that. This creature does. 
It would be good if our gov- 
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emment found out how to 
make such things — from it.” 

Norma listened, unhappily. 

"Another point of view,” 
said Burt. “The thing’s a 
fugitive. It’s in danger from 
its pursuers, it says. Even 
more, it’s in danger from hu- 
mans. What do you think 
would happen if unwarned 
human beings discovered 
something that wasn’t human 
going around among human- 
kind? They’d panic, at best. 
At worst they’d try to kill it 
out of pure fear. And it would 
defend itself. It has what it 
calls emergency weapons. It 
spoke of an atom bomb, which 
might be possible or might 
not.” He spread out his hands. 
“I’ve got to prevent that if I 
can.” 

Norma said reluctantly: 

“What are you going to do, 
then ?” 

“Take you to a safe place. 
Write out what I know. Leave 
it with you. Come back and 
try to get proof that’ll satisfy 
the FBI that they’d better 
come along and make contact 
with the creature and make 
some sort of bargain with it. 
If there’s an e.vplosion or 
other unhappy events, you 
take my written account to 
the FBI anyhow. Under- 
stand?” 

Norma’s forehead creased. 

"You’ll lose a lot of 
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time . . Then she said un- 
easily, “You arranged to 
meet it in your cottage after 
dark, Burt. It’s hiding in the 
woods now. If you hope to 
find some proof in your cot- 
tage, why not go now, right 
away, while it’s gone? If you 
do find anything, by nightfall 
you could have somebody con- 
vinced and back here with 
you.” 

It looked like a highly 
practical suggestion. It look- 
ed right. If even a scrap of 
proof of the creature’s exis- 
tence remained at the cottage, 
by nightfall he could have 
made contact with confiden- 
tial branches of the govern- 
ment. He could be back with 
somebody prepared to offer 
protection and secrecy in ex- 
change for the information 
the alien creature possessed. 
An atom bomb that a man 
could carry in his hand . . . 
the knowledge of space-drives 
and weapons it could give . . . 

“I’ll risk ten minutes at the 
cottage,” said Burt slowly. 
“If I don’t find anything then, 
I take you off somewhere and 
do as I said.” He looked 
sharply at her. “Take you 
back to the village first?” 

She shook her head. She 
wouldn’t be much safer in the 
village, anyhow. He got back 
in the car and drove on past 


the clearing. The highway 
was still narrow. It mean- 
dered, and sometimes the 
lake was visible through tree, 
and sometimes it was not. 
They saw a newly-painted 
canoe turned upside down to 
let its coating dry. A row of 
bathing suits on a line. 

He reached the turn-off to 
his own cottage. A bare hun- 
dred yards, and the lake was 
clearly visible. The house was 
exactly as he had left it. He 
turned the car completely 
about before he stopped the 
motor. 

“For a quick getaway if we 
need it,” he said curtly. “Wait 
here. If you hear voices, drive 
like mad for town — and keep 
going!” 

But Norma, shivering, 
turned olT the ignition and got 
out. 

“I’m afraid of the idea of 
being alone,” she said apolo- 
getically. “I’d rather come in 
too.” 

Burt opened the door. For 
an instant it seemed to him 
that he smelled a faint — a 
very faint — unfamiliar scent 
which was practically unde- 
tectable. He wrinkled his no.s- 
trils, and it was gone. He 
went quickly and grimly 
through every room. Empty. 
He opened drawers and 
closets, quickly. He came back 
to Norma. 
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“He’s still hiding,” said 
Burt, “and he didn't leave 
anything stored where I can 
find it. But he was working 
here.” 

He went to the work-table. 
He found half a dozen very 
tiny scraps of the brown plas- 
tic material. It was as thick 
as thick wrapping-paper, but 
as flexible as tissue. Yet when 
he tugged at it it seemed not 
to give at all. It would be 
enormously strong, because 
his car had not been able to 
tear it. And such strength 
with such unbelievable flexi- 
bility was impossible to hu- 
man technology. Anything as 
strong as this 

“This will probably do," ha 
said in satisfaction. “We've 
nothing like this!" 

“L-let’s go, then,” said Nor- 
ma. “I'm frightened, Burt.” 

They started for the door. 
A shadow moved outside. And 
Burt’s own voice said tone- 
lessly : 

“Hold it.” 

The figure filled the exit. It 
was the alien. It stood in the 
doorway and, silhouetted so, 
it looked remarkably human. 
It had the masculine features 
of a magazine illustration. It 
wore Burt’s clothing. 

But suddenly it was appal- 
ling. It was ghastly. It was 
horrifying! When it opened 
its mouth, its teeth were 
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brown. Its lips were of the 
same color as its forehead. It 
suddenly looked like a bronze 
statue intolerably alive and 
clothed and moving. 

And it spoke tonelessly in 
Burt’s own voice: 

“That is Norma. You will 
have to tell me what you 
plan.” 

Norma shrank into Burt's 
arms, speechless. The face 
and lips and teeth which were 
all one color made the thing 
which called itself John 
Smith a visible impossibility, 
visibly unhuman and as mon- 
strous to look at as the thing 
out of space which it hap- 
pened to be. 

It moved toward them, 
now. Its eyes did not blink. 
They were uncanny. Their 
fixed, unintermittent regard 
was terrifying. 

Burt swung Norma behind 
him and faced the thing in a 
sort of fury. 

“Dammit!” he cried fierce- 
ly. “You’re scaring her!” 

The figure said tonelessly; 

“She would not be afraid of 
me if you had not told her 
what I am. Put her in a 
chair.” 

It continued to move for- 
ward. Burt experienced the 
startled realization that it ex- 
pected him to get out of its 
way, just as a man expects a 
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dog to make way. Norma 
shuddered uncontrollably at 
the nearer approach of the 
thing from space. She might 
scream if it approached too 
closely. Burt turned and seat- 
ed her in the one easy chair 
the living room of the cottage 
contained. He stood protec- 
tively before her, bristling. 

“What do you want?” he 
demanded. “What’s the mat- 
ter? Why’d you come back 
here before dark?” 

The figure spoke, again 
without inflections. Its brown 
teeth and brown lips and 
brown tongue made it seem 
demoniac, as if a statue had 
become possessed by a demon 
which used it as a body. 

“I have been examining the 
memories I took from your 
mind when your car turned 
over,” it said in its flat voice. 
“I cannot know what you 
have thought, but I know 
what you have seen and heard 
and done up to the time I took 
your memories. I have been 
learning your language and 
your civilization from that in- 
formation. And I reasoned 
that you would come and try 
to get proof that I have land- 
ed on this world. You should 
wush to give that proof to 
your rulers.” 

Burt ground his teeth. The 
thing had examined his mem- 
ories? How? Then he began 


to feel a ghastly helplessness. 
For a first instant, of course, 
he did not distinguish be- 
tween knowing his memories 
and knowing his thoughts. 
The alien’s statement actually 
meant that he had been able 
to extract from Burt’s brain- 
cells the recorded sensory 
data on which his mind had 
worked, but not the working 
of his mind on the sensory- 
data. The thing from space 
did not abruptly possess him- 
self of all Burt’s knowledge. 
It had still to learn exactly as 
a baby learns, by comparing 
sense-perceptions with each 
other and abstracting ideas. 
But it had Burt’s remembered 
sense-perceptions to learn 
from. Just as it had memories 
of Burt’s voice to duplicate. It 
was duplicating Burt’s voice 
now. 

“It seems that you have 
done as I reasoned," said the 
creature without emotion. 
“But I cannot allow you to 
prove that I exist. I am in 
danger. You endanger me.” 

“You’ll be damned unsafe,” 
said Burt fiercely, “if you try 
to pass as a man!” 

“Now, yes,” it agreed. “But 
I know it. I have not exam- 
ined all your memories." 

Burt said nothing. He was 
staggered, but he glared. 
Norma held fast to his hands, 
breathing in a panicky tempo. 
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“And,” said the creature 
from space, completely with- 
out expression, “you humans 
are strange. I have decided 
that there may well be hu- 
mans in communication with 
my enemies, keeping their 
arrangement a secret from 
other humans, that they may 
profit by it. If there are such 
spies of my enemies among 
you humans, they will search 
for me. Here. So I must go 
away.” 

Burt did not cease to glare, 
but ho began to hope. Norma 
was here. For himself, he was 
angrily ready to take chances. 
But the obligation to see 
Norma safely away was 
greater than any other obli- 
gation could possibly be. 

“All right then,” snapped 
Burt. “Go away! Nobody’d 
believe us if we told our story, 
anyhow!” 

But his mind leaped ahead 
to what he’d be able to report 
to the FBI. If the scraps of 
plastic weren’t too good as 
evidence, still his story and 
Norma’s and the blunders 
the creature was sure to 
make 

“You will come with me,” 
said the alien without empha- 
sis. “You will be convenient 
for me, for a time.” 

Burt felt cold. But there 
was Norma. He clenched his 
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hands. After all, the thing did 
have what it said was an atom 
bomb. If it had landed from 
space, and the drama in the 
sky had been its escape from 
its pursuers, he couldn’t risk 
Norma’s life on a guess that 
it bluffed about emeigency 
weapons. Men would take 
emergency weapons along if 
they were forced to land on 
what to them would be a sav- 
age and a hostile world. 

“I’ve got other plans,” said 
Burt shortly. “What would I 
gain by helping you?” 

If the creature needed him, 
he’d play hard to get. Make a 
bargain for knowledge ; scien- 
tific information to pass on 
for human use. 

But the alien did not an- 
swer. It was carefully exam- 
ining exactly the place that 
Burt had just searched, for 
scraps of the browm plastic. 
It found a few morsels he’d 
missed. It moved to put them 
somewhere which was not 
where the pockets of Burt’s 
clothes were. It corrected its 
mistake. It ignored Burt’s 
query. He repeated it. 

“I said, what would I get 
out of helping you?” 

The so-human head turned 
with its utterly unhuman, un- 
winking regard. 

“You do not understand,” 
it said flatly. “Humans kill 
rats and mice because they 
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are inconvenient. They keep 
dogs because they are conven- 
ient. You are intelligent. You 
can choose to be convenient 
or not. You will tell me now.” 

Completely without emo- 
tion, it reached inside the 
shirt it wore and brought out 
the exotically shaped metal 
object it had indicated was a 
weapon. It was convincingly 
without feeling one way or 
another. 

“We will go now,” it said 
flatly. 

It did not care. Burt felt a 
raging humiliation because it 
would kill him with neither 
regret or elation. But he said 
urgently : 

“You just sit here, Norma, 
and — don’t tell anybody any- 
thing about this. They would- 
n’t believe you, anyhow.” 

The figure said as indiffer- 
ently as before: 

“She may be convenient. 
She will come also.” 

“No!” raged Burt. “No! 
You shan’t ” 

“I can kill her,” said the 
alien without interest. “It 
does not matter.” 

Norma stood up. She 
sobbed just once. She moved 
very stiffly. She groped for 
Burt’s arm and clung to it. 
She moved jerkily. She walk- 
ed out of the house. Burt 
moved with her, to steady and 


support her. The thing fol- 
lowed them out. It went to the 
cover of the well from which 
the cottage water-supply was 
drawn. It lifted the cover with 
an ease which spoke of ter- 
rifying physical strength. 

“For your information,” it 
said, “you will look.” 

It pointed its metal object 
down toward the water in the 
well. There was a sudden 
flash of intolerable brightness 
from the weapon. The crea- 
ture drew back its hand. And 
steam roared up out of the 
well in a monstrous gush that 
rose tree-top high. It rolled 
and .curled among the upper 
branches. 

“Now,” said the creature, 
“you will drive.” 

Burt took the wheel. He 
felt utterly sickened. Norma 
sat beside him, her face like 
chalk. The creature got into 
the back of the car. 

“Drive westward,” it com- 
manded coldly. “I will stay 
out of sight. My face is not 
properly colored yet.” Then it 
added matter-of-factly, “You 
understand what I will do if 
I am inconvenienced.” 

It sank down impossibly to 
the floor of the back of the 
car. Norma looked at it. Her 
expression became one of 
utter horror. Burt stared 
down. The body that had look- 
ed so human, looked human 
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no longer. It had folded in 
upon itself. It had no bones. 
The flexible mask which was 
its face had visibly become 
detached from whatever was 
behind it. For its own idea of 
comfort, the fugitive from 
space had ceased to fill the 
legs of the trousers and the 
sleeves of the shirt. It was im- 
possible to guess what its 
normal shape might be. It 
looked simply shapeless. 

But its voice came up from 
the floor-boards. Burt’s voice. 

“Drive westward. And I 
shall not want attention 
drawn to this car." 

From the mass, the mound, 
the blob of whatever-it-was 
inside the collapsed garments, 
the voice which was Burt’s 
own sounded like something 
out of a madman’s nightmare. 

Burt drove away, his hands 
clenched tightly on the wheel. 
Norma sat stiffly beside him, 
her cheeks like marble. 

Before dusk fell, Burt said 
in a low tone to Norma; 

“We’ll need some gas soon. 
If I were alone. I’d let the car 
run out of it. But— when I 
stop for gas, you get out and 
walk around. To powder your 
nose — anything. Try to slip 
away.’’ 

They were then better than 
a hundred miles from the lake 
and the place where the alien 
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had landed. They had come 
partly through the mountains 
in whose foothills the vaca- 
tion resort was located. They 
rode along a wide smooth 
highway, with some moun- 
tains against the setting sun, 
but western foothills visible 
between them. 

Norma licked her lips. 
Four hours of driving, with- 
out a word or movement of 
the creature in the back of 
the car. Nothing had hap- 
pened to reassure her, but it 
is not possible to sustain an 
acute emotion of any sort for 
a very long time. The hyster- 
ical horror which had cowed 
her as much as fear liad be- 
come merely a numbed 
dread. 

Burt showed greater signs 
of strain. He felt not only re- 
sponsibility for Norma’s safe- 
ty, but that it was through 
him that the alien was clothed 
and partly disguised, and 
might ultimately become able 
to conceal itself, with unto- 
ward results for all human 
beings. The creature might be 
a criminal among its own 
kind. It might have been pur- 
sued by interstellar avengers 
in the nature of police. If it 
were a criminal, and could 
hide on Earth and ultimately 
escape. Earth might become 
a galactic hideout for crim- 
inals of its stripe, ultimately 
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to be destroyed simply to root 
them out. On the other hand, 
there might be legal warfare 
among the stars, and the crea- 
ture might draw' upon Earth 
the destructive weapons of a 
galactic civilization, or — even 
worse — make Earth in some 
sort a military base for the 
interstellar nation it belonged 
to. 

But meanwhile the car 
hummed along the highway. 
Burt’s throat w^as dry. He 
tried despairingly to think, 
but he had no material to 
think about. The creature 
knew too much. It knew all 
he had ever seen or done. 
While he was unconscious it 
had somehow drained his 
brain of all its memories, 
which w'ould have been the 
cause of the incredible sensa- 
tion of coldness inside his 
skull when he wmke and found 
his thinking controlled to ab- 
sorbed remembering. It wmuld 
have been the creature seek- 
ing ruthlessly for a place to 
hide. Which it had found. 

There was a highway sign, 
“One and one-half miles to 
Service Area.” That would be 
gas-pumps and a restaurant 
and a shop w'here oil could be 
changed and repairs made. 
Norma might be able to get 
into the restaurant. She might 
— she might! — be able to 
escape. But somehow he. 


Burt, must manage to destroy 
the alien or at the least dis- 
arm or disable him: in some 
fashion remove the danger the 
alien created by its mere ex- 
istence alive and at liberty on 
Earth. 

Ahead, the red sun touched 
the edge of the w'orld. There 
was the fragrance of grow- 
ing things in the breeze that 
blew past the car's windows. 

Another sign. It said, 
“V2 Mile to Service Area.” 

Burt said thickly: 

“We need gas. If we are to 
go much further I should stop 
and buy more.” 

There were sounds in the 
back of the car. A shoe scrap- 
ed. Something was pushed 
aside, Burt knew that the 
thing in the back was flowiiig 
from shapelessness into the 
legs and arms and simula- 
crum of a face and head that 
lay on the floor behind him. 
He could imagine it too viv- 
idly. He wanted to be sick. 

Then there were stirrings. 
He felt a hand — he knew it 
would look like a hand : it was 
shaped like one — grasp the 
seat-back by his shoulder. 
Norma shuddered, but did not 
look. Burt felt that the thing 
had raised itself and now sat 
human-fashion on the back 
seat. To a casual glance, in 
twilight, it would look human 
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enough. To Burt it was per- 
haps more horrible for that 
very reason. 

“I have been examining the 
memories I took last night,” 
said the creature tranquilly. 
“You need money to pay for 
the gasoline. Do you have it?” 

Burt nodded, fighting 
against the nausea his mental 
picture of a moment before 
had produced. 

Burt drove on. Half a mile 
beyond, there was a turn-off 
to a filling-station with an 
elaborate restaurant behind 
it. Burt drove to a gas-pump. 
His voice was strained as he 
ordered gas. Norma did not 
stir. With his hand held so 
that it was not visible from 
the back, he gestured urgent- 
ly for her to get out of the 
car — of course assuming that 
she would make some excuse. 

She sat still, trembling. 
Once he saw her move as if 
to try to rise, but it was as if 
her legs would not support 
her. 

The pump-bell clanged and 
clanged. Then the tank was 
full. Burt paid. The attendant 
wiped off the windshield. Burt 
drove out of the service area 
and back on the highway. 

A long time after — when it 
was dark — Burt said desper- 
ately : 

“Have you decided where 
you want me to drive you?" 


Somehow it had not been 
possible to question the crea- 
ture while it lay withdrawn 
into shapelessness on the floor 
of the car. When it had hu- 
man form, horrible as it was, 
it was at least possible to ad- 
dress it. 

His own voice came back to 
him. 

“I have made plans.” Then, 
suddenly, the voice ceased to 
be toneless. “Your memories, 
on careful examination, tell 
me that I have not fully spo- 
ken your language. There are 
not only words, but tones. 
From now on, I shall vary this 
voice as you do. I shall prac- 
tice. You will listen and tell 
me when I do not speak quite 
like a human being.” 

Burt swallowed, dry-throat- 
ed. 

"Now I shall speak pleas- 
antly,” said the voice. And it 
did. Its intonation became 
cordial: “I realize now how 
Norma knew I was not a man. 
The teeth of my face are not 
bright. From your memories 
I think the inside of the 
mouth should have a different 
look. The skin that shows 
should look differently. And 
your memories say that there 
is make-up to change the look 
of the skin, and it can be 
bought in drug-stores. You 
wil] find a town. I wish you 
to buy the make-up that will 
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make this face look quite hu- 
man.” 

The tone, by its inapprop- 
riate cordiality, made the 
whole speech a grisly per- 
formance. And there was an 
odd uncertainty in the use of 
words substituted for color. 

Burt drove on. The sky 
overhead grew darker. Stars 
appeared. There were shad- 
ows in the underbrush and 
woods beside the road. They 
turned slowly black. Burt saw 
Norma moving on the seat be- 
side him. Suddenly she gave 
a little cry. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
demanded. 

“I — I can move again!” she 
gasped. “At the filling station 
I couldn’t!” 

The now-pleasant voice 
from the back of the car said : 

“I used a very small power- 
charge so that she could not 
rise. It has worn oflf now. I 
did not want her to run away. 
It would have been inconven- 
ient for me to have to destroy 
the filling-station and restau- 
rant. My pursuers might 
learn of it if they have spies 
among you humans.” 

Burt drove and drove and 
drove. Other cars showed 
headlights, some bright and 
some dim. Burt’s mind had 
practically ceased to work ra- 
tionally. He had considered 


violating traffic laws so that 
a motorcycle policeman would 
stop him. But the alien’s 
weapon — judged by the flash 
of fire down the well — was 
deadly. To attract attention 
of the police would mean 
simply the death of a police- 
man. He had thought of 
crashing head-on into another 
car or running it over a cliff 
or through the guard-rail of 
a bridge. He would have been 
willing to get himself killed, 
in such a desperate measure, 
but there was Norma. His 
ability to think was exhaust- 
ed. He couldn’t work out any- 
thing more. 

Cars, coming from the 
opposite direction, made oc- 
casional rushing sounds as 
they flowed along the road 
toward Burt, and then 
boomed gustily past. The 
highway curved through 
longer, easier curvings as the 
foothills grew less. It rolled 
up and down grades that were 
less and less noticeable. 

Half an hour after leaving 
the filling-station, there were 
twinklings of light yet miles 
away against the dark hori- 
zon. 

“There’s a town ahead,” 
said Burt, wearily. He wasn’t 
afraid, now. The sensation of 
fear was worn out. “You want 
me to stop at a drug-store.” 
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The voice behind him said 
cordially : 

“I will sit in the car. With 
Norma. But first stop the car 
beside the road at some con- 
venient place." 

“What ?” 

“I wish to demonstrate 
something, said the voice. 
“So you will understand why 
you must do as I say. I shall 
not hurt either of you.” 

Burt felt shame. It was 
deep humiliation to be com- 
manded by a creature which 
was not even human. He had 
not the sick hatred that 
would have come of knowing 
he was afraid. He wasn’t. He 
knew that he was capable of 
doing anything, up to and 
including getting himself 
killed, if only it dealt fully 
with the fugitive from space. 
All the pride that humans 
take for granted in their su- 
periority to all other living 
things, was outraged by this 
being’s attitude. It regarded 
humans as vermin, like rats 
or mice. It would make use of 
them as humans made use of 
dogs. And to Burt it had be- 
come much less important to 
stay alive than to justify his 
humanity. 

He turned off the concrete 
onto the road’s turfed shoul- 
der. The highway ran through 
a deep cut, here. He stopped 
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the car. The motor idled. 
There was the sound of night- 
things, and stars shone over- 
head, and somewhere a night- 
bird called. There was the 
feel of life all about. The grass 
and trees and even the cut- 
away stone of the hillside 
seemed alive and familiar. 
But the thing in the back — 
that was purest, hackle-rais- 
ing, hateable alienness. A 
frightening thing. 

It stirred, on the rear seat. 
With uncanny deftness it 
cranked down the window on 
the side next the road. 

“I told you,” it said cordial- 
ly, “that I had an emergency 
weapon. Your race has not yet 
begun to understand atomic 
energy. And you, Burt, have 
been thinking of ways to de- 
stroy me. So I show you my 
weapon. It releases energy 
under close control, from so 
little that Norma did not feel 
the beam that paralyzed her, 
to all the energy of its fuel- 
store at one instant. And it is 
much more efficient than your 
uranium bombs, Burt.” 

Burt waited dully. He was 
not really aware of any emo- 
tion except exhaustion and a 
hatred that was so deep-root- 
ed that it was as much a part 
of him as his name. It was 
ITure, primeval instinct to 
hate anything which dared to 
put itself on equality with 
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man. And this creature set it- 
self above! 

The headlights shone on the 
rocky side-wall of the cut. The 
road curved on ahead. There 
were the multitudinous sounds 
of the night. The creature 
said placidly: 

“My speaking should be 
more human now. Is it?” 

Burt said harshly: “Yes.” 

He waited. Nothing hap- 
pened. Only the night-noises 
and the night-smells, and the 
sound of the idling motor. 
But there came a grumbling 
sound. It was a motor-truck, 
approaching around the curve 
and climbing a hill. 

The truck’s headlights came 
around the curve. It was 
a huge, aluminum-painted 
oil-truck. There were huge, 
red, black-bordered letters on 
its side, spelling out GASO- 
LINE. It reached the top of 
the grade, and Burt heard its 
gears shift, and it came on. 
It went past on the other side 
of the highway, rumbling and 
clanking and roaring as such 
trucks do. 

The thing In the back 
moved its arm, clad in the 
sleeve of Burt’s shirt. A metal 
object glinted. There was a 
flash of unbearably brilliant 
light. 

The gasoline-truck burst 
into flame from one end to 


the other. Its tank body shat- 
tered. A flood of flaming 
liquid spouted skyward and 
went racing over the highway 
and splashed against the 
walls of the cut. There was a 
lake of leaping flames which 
made the highway and its 
rocky sidewalls brighter than 
day. 

And the truck rolled on- 
ward. Fallen flaming gaso- 
line drenched its cab and 
hood and burned man-height 
high before it. Running burn- 
ing gasoline flowed along be- 
side it. 

It rolled and rolled and 
rolled, sending thirty-foot 
flames skyward, moving in 
the middle of an inferno. The 
highway straightened. The 
truck continued to curve. It 
ran off the concrete and into 
a ditch and stopped there, 
burning. 

Burt had the door of the 
car open to rush to the aid of 
the driver. He could not hope 
to do anything, but the action 
was automatic. 

“The driver is dead,” said 
his own voice from the back 
of the car. “The energy 
killed him as it blasted the 
truck. Get back in the car.” 

Burt plunged toward the 
flames. 

His arms and legs — his 
whole body — became as water. 
He felt himself tumbling to 
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the concrete. Norma cried 
out. Burt lay on the road. He 
had no feeling in any of his 
members. He could only see 
and hear. 

The voice said placidly: 

“Get back in the car.” 

The power of motion re- 
turned to Burt’s limbs and 
body. He panted incoherently 
at the thing from space, his 
lists clenched as he staggered 
upright. The voice said tone- 
lessly : 

“1 will be inconvenienced if 
I need to throw you in the 
flames. Get in the car.” 

Norma cried out pleading- 
ly. And Burt came out of a 
moment of fury so horrible 
as to be unrememberable. The 
truck burned terribly, but 
there was no outcry from in- 
side it. There had been none. 
If the driver had been alive, 
at the least there would have 
been screams. 

Burt gasped and choked 
and panted almost unintelligi- 
bly : 

“Til kill you for this! I’ll 
kill you! I’ll kill ” 

“Get in the car!” cried 
Noima shrilly. “Please! For 
my sake!” 

And the idea of Norma 
alone with the creature and 
purest horror was the one 
thing that could move Burt 
just then. He stumbled toward 
the car. He did not want to. 


He would have preferred to 
be killed. But there was 
Norma, and there was the 
other fact that if he were 
killed nobody but Norma 
would know that the creature 
from space did exist and was 
on Earth. 

He slid under the wheel, 
drunk with hatred. 

“Drive on, now,” said the 
alien. 

Burt drove on, his hands 
shaking and tightening con- 
vulsively. 

The creature in the back 
said calmly: 

“I have studied your mem- 
ories. I think you plan to dis- 
obey me. Whenever I think 
you plan to disobey me I shall 
kill a human. You will blame 
yourself. You will be right. 
If you do disobey me I will 
kill you and all other humans 
nearby.” 

Burt’s teeth clamped to- 
gether as he drove. He was 
half-blind with rage. Beside 
him, Norma trembled, 'fhe car 
went on and on and on. They 
passed a car coming fr.)m the 
direction in which they were 
headed. It would encounter 
the still-burning tank-truck. 
A little later, they passed an 
interrurban bus, bound the 
same way. A fierce hope 
sprang up in Burt that when 
the truck was discovered 
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But there had been no missile. 
A blast of pure heat — pure 
energy — had exploded and 
ignited the truck’s cargo. Ex- 
amination of the burned-out 
shell would tell nothing to 
men who did not even suspect 
that a weapon like the alien’s 
could exist. 

There was simply no an- 
swer to the situation. 

Miles later — and here the 
land was nearly flat — the 
lights of the town glittered 
very near. Here the traffic 
was heavier. There were 
many cars on the highway. As 
the town drew nearer and 
nearer, highway-speed could 
no longer be maintained. 
Burt found himself trailing 
another car. Its brake-lights 
flashed on. Burt slowed sharp- 
ly- 

A fast truck came roaring 
out of the town. It had the 
regulation headlights, and 
extra bright red warning- 
lights which flicked on and 
off beside them. Traffic bunch- 
ed and pulled aside to give it 
right of way. It went rushing 
past, the red warning-lights 
securing it right of way. It’s 
noise diminished toward the 
highway cut in which the 
truck had exploded. It had 
been discovered — still burn- 
ing — and help telephoned for. 
The traffic near the town re- 


sumed its normal speed, once 
the rescue-truck had gone on 
its way. 

His voice came from the 
creature in the back. 

“I do not identify that truck 
from your memories,” said 
the voice. “Why did the other 
cars make way for it?” 

Burt had not seen red 
warning-lights used in exact- 
ly that arrangement before, 
but of course he knew its 
purpose. 

"It’s a rescue truck,” he 
said, hating. “It’s going to 
try to help the poor devil you 
killed back yonder. They’ll be 
too late, but they’ll try.” 

There was a pause. Burt’s 
features were drawn and sav- 
age. The alien said reflective- 
ly: 

“It is not in your memories. 
How did you know?” 

“The blinking lights,” snap- 
ped Burt. “They were red. It 
couldn’t be anything else.” 

“Red,” said the thing in the 
back. “That is what you call 
a color. Colors are important 
to you humans?” 

“To us humans, yes,” said 
Burt harshly. 

Silence again. The town 
was very near. Houses ap- 
peared on either side of the 
highway. Street-lights. The 
alien pressed itself into the 
darkest corner. 

"Here you will buy the col- 
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ors for my face and skin,” it 
said tonelessly once more. 

“I will buy it,” agreed Burt 
in the very quintessence of 
quiet hate. “I will not give you 
an excuse to kill anybody else. 
There’s a drug-store ahead. 
I’m going to buy grease-paint 
and lipstick and powder. I 
have money to pay for it.” 

The creature said : “I know. 
Your memories have told me 
of the need for money, now 
that I am on your world. First 
I need to make this face look 
just right.” 

The car was actually in the 
town by this time. For two 
or three blocks there w’as a 
narrow street with residences 
rising abruptly from the side- 
walk-line. The traffic here 
ran bumper-to-bumper. Side- 
streets were wider, and Burt 
could tell that many were 
tree-lined, with branches 
meeting above the pavement. 
The air was full of the smell 
of engine-exhausts. Ahead, 
traffic-lights glinted red and 
green and there was a bright- 
ness which would be the busi- 
ness section of whatever town 
this might be. There would 
certainly be a drug-store here. 

The way widened at the 
first traffic light, and here 
was the most miniature of 
great White Ways — a movie 
theater with a brilliantly 
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lighted marquee, an hotel 
with a sign; stores, a con- 
fectionary — open — a bakery. 
There was a drug-store on a 
street corner. 

Burt turned off the main 
street and stopped and parked 
just beyond the turn. He 
could look into the side win- 
dows of the drug-store and 
see the customers. Two gig- 
gling teen-age girls, consum- 
ing sodas. A fat woman, with- 
out a hat, waiting for a pre- 
scription. Behind the car, on 
the main street, was an un- 
ending sound of traffic. 

Burt got out of the car and 
went into the drug-store. The 
commonplaceness, the com- 
plete normality of the scene 
and the people around him, 
was so strange as to be 
shocking. Here were the 
smells of ice-cream flavoring 
and perfume and antiseptics 
and newsprint from the mag- 
azine-stand, all blended to- 
gether into a perfectly typi- 
cal well-known odor. These 
people were thinking about 
everyday things — where they 
had come from, where they’d 
go next, what so-and-so had 
said — without any doubt 
about the permanence of all 
familiar things. 

But outside, in the car, 
there was a creature who re- 
garded all human beings as 
vermin. Burt had a sense of 
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unreality, of an insistent dis- 
belief in the reality of things. 
This small town was reality. 
Enormous emptinesses be- 
tween stars, and strange 
worlds from which ships 
made voyages, and creatures 
with not even permanent 
shapes of their own — they 
were preposterous ! 

But when the druggist 
came to wait on him, Burt 
heard himself asking for 
grease-paint and lipstick and 
powder and eyebrow pencil 
and a mirror. For what 
amounted to a make-up kit to 
cause a plastic mask to look 
human. 

As he picked his wares, the 
druggist offered a lipstick 
with a red faked jewel in its 
top. The faceted glass glit- 
tered redly. And suddenly 
Burt realized an overwhelm- 
ingly important fact of which 
he hadn’t been aware before. 
It was that the alien absolute- 
ly, positively, certainly could 
never hope to pass for a hu- 
man being among humans 
without the help of some hu- 
man being that it trusted ! 
Any captive it might secure 
could always make the alien 
betray itself! Not one could 
ever fail to learn of his power 
to unmask the thing from 
emptiness! The alien had to 
have human friends to sur- 
vive. Friends! 


Because it was color-blind. 

It knew that colors existed. 
It had somehow absorbed all 
of Burt’s sensory memories. 
But it could not perceive col- 
ors, itself. It had not been able 
to tell that the flashing lights 
on the rescue-truck were red 
ones. It had asked if colors 
were important. 

It could not possibly learn 
to use make-up so that the job 
would deceive a human eye, 
because its eyes were differ- 
ent from human ones! And 
very probably it could not 
even grasp the significance of 
variations in tints it could 
not perceive! 

Burt paid for the m,ake-up 
and went out to the car again. 
Norma was sobbing quietly 
to herself. She gasped in re- 
lief when Burt came back. 
She clutched his arm and held 
on to it. 

“I was so — frightened!” 
she gasped. “If I'm ever left 
alone with it again, I’ll die!” 

Burt started the motor. He 
said grimly, over his shoul- 
der: 

“I’ve got the make-up for 
your mask and hands. Where 
shall I drive you now?” 

He saw the bronze-colored 
face in the rear-view mirror. 
Its eyes were fixed upon him. 

“Drive to some secluded 
place,” said the alien placidly. 
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“where I can make myself 
convincingly human. Then I 
will tell you of an enterprise 
to get the money you use and 
that I need. I will need a great 
deal.” 

Burt drove. Around the 
blocli, and when a green 
light showed he got back into 
the stream of through traffic. 
There was no conversation. 
There were only the sounds 
of the traffic and once a sud- 
den blaring of music which 
was probably a car radio in 
passing. 

The last traffic-light. Be- 
yond it, speeds rose. The cars 
drew apart. The highway 
went out of towm, and pres- 
ently bored through farmland 
and woodland and once past 
a marshy meadow in which 
frogs croaked resonantly to 
the stars. They came upon 
occasional side-roads. Most of 
them obviously led to farm- 
houses, but presently Burt 
braked abruptly. There was a 
cart-track, unpaved and bare- 
ly marked by wheels, which 
led into a second-growth pine- 
thicket. Burt inspected it in 
the bright yellow light of the 
headlights. 

“This looks like a suitable 
make-up room,” he said grim- 
ly. “A little way in, you should 
be invisible. You’d use the 
dome light for your art- 
w'ork.” 


“You may drive in,” said 
the voice behind him. 

Burt entered in low gear. 
Weeds grew in the middle. 
Three-inch and four-inch and 
five-inch saplings crowded 
close to the track on either 
hand. The abandoned road 
turned this way and that. Two 
hundred yards in, Burt stop- 
ped and switched off the 
headlights. He turned off the 
motor. The musical sounds of 
a summer night came in the 
car’s open windows. The 
traffic on the highway was 
still audible, but not even a 
glint of headlights came 
through the trees. 

Burt switched on the light 
inside the car and presented 
his purchases to the bronze- 
colored figure in the rear seat, 
which looked so much like a 
human being — and was so 
horrible because it did not 
look entirely like one. 

“You know how to use 
this,” said Burt curtly, “if 
you do know everything I ever 
did. I did some amateur theat- 
ricals in college.” 

The alien nodded benignly. 
Its flexible plastic fingers 
deftly opened the wrapped 
parcel Burt handed over. 

“Your memories,” it said 
blandly, “are excellent prep- 
aration for passing as a hu- 
man on this world.” 
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It spread out the make-up 
kit. It set up the mirror. It 
began to work with the 
grease-paint, smearing the 
flesh-colored stuff over its 
brown plastic skin. Burt 
watched. Then he spoke to it 
in a low voice. 

“I think I should tell you,” 
lie said quietly, "that you are 
color-blind.” 

The figure regarded itself 
in the mirror. 

“When you think,” said 
Burt, "you’ll realize that it’s 
important. You’re color- 
blind! You can’t pass as a hu- 
man without the help of 
human beings you can trust. 
Trust, remember! The only 
way you can live safely and 
securely on this world is to 
make a proper bargain with 
our government. You’ll be 
given an asylum and conceal- 
ment in exchange for techni- 
cal information.” 

The thing said coldly : 

"Are you thinking to de- 
ceivG Tne?^^ 

"No,” said Burt. "To en- 
lighten you.” 

The creature ignored him. 
It worked the grease-paint 
into the plastic. Its face and 
throat and neck. Its cunning- 
ly formed hands and arms up 
to what should have been its 
elbows. It seemed able to re- 
call every movement Burt had 
made, years before, making 


up for collegiate amateur 
theatricals. 

It was infernally intelli- 
gent. It had infernally great 
abilities. Between a little after 
last midnight and the time of 
Burt’s awakening near noon 
of today, it had learned to 
speak English by the exam- 
ination of his memories. In 
the same time it had made for 
itself, out of the plastic of its 
parachute, a flexible human 
body, very near to perfection 
among things of the kind. 
These were strictly individ- 
ual achievements, not depend- 
ing solely on the technology 
its race had developed. And 
these were evidences of a 
kind of intelligence that Burt 
would have admired — how- 
ever reluctantly in an alien — 
but for the wholly unreason- 
able fact that the creature did 
not normally have a human- 
shaped body. 

As he watched, Burt saw it 
make astonishingly human- 
like motions. But suddenly it 
did something which shocked 
him out of all reason, for the 
thing that it was. The alien 
had used its humanoid form 
with skill, bending the arms 
only at the shoulder and el- 
bow and wrist. But it did not 
actually have bones. It found 
some clumsiness in its pre- 
tense of humanity. It bent its 
left forearm to reach some- 
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thing, exactly as if there had 
been a fourth joint there, or 
else as if there had been bones 
and both had snapped. And 
Burt’s stomach protested vio- 
lently at the sight. 

The thing looked in the 
mirror. It applied lipstick. It 
put the stuff horribly into the 
mouth of its mask, working it 
about. It applied tooth-enamel 
to its brown teeth. It looked 
estimatingly at Burt — turn- 
ing whiter and sicker as the 
process went on — for a com- 
parison. 

Norma grew more and 
more tense as the travesty of 
humanity developed, accord- 
ing to the alien’s own best 
pei'ception of what would be 
perfectly deceptive to the 
eye. 

“In a little while,’’ said the 
creature tonelessly, “you will 
drive me back into the town 
we just left. Your memories 
tell me that for money you 
creatures will do anything. 
Money will buy anything. I 
will get money. Your mem- 
ories even tell me where to 
get it and what the safe of a 
bank is like. My energy 
weapon, of course, will make 
it easy.” 

Burt stared, his eyes wide 
in astounded unbelief. 

“You mean," he said in flat 
incredulity, “that you — ^with 
the knowledge you’ve got — 


the technology you know 
about — the civilization you 
represent — you’ll come to 
Earth and rob a bank?” 

The alien said flatly: 

“Of course. It will be con- 
venient to have money. Nat- 
urally I will take it. You are 
only human beings.” 

Norma had neither eaten 
nor drunk since morning, nor 
Burt for a longer time than 
that, but neither of them 
thought of such things now. 
The creature from space com- 
pleted its make-up job to its 
own satisfaction. Then it said 
tonelessly : 

“Now you will take me to 
the bank.” 

“It will be unwise now,” 
said Burt. He added bitterly, 
“I’m not thinking of your wel- 
fare! But with a lot of people 
about the streets, there is 
more likely to be an alarm. If 
you’re interrupted, you may 
have to kill a hundred people 
to get away.” 

The alien spoke without 
emotion. “You would kill a 
hundred mice.” 

“The point is,” Burt told it 
doggedly,” that human bank- 
robbers can’t kill a hundred 
people! If you do, it will be 
evident that you aren’t hu- 
man. If it becomes evident 
that a bank has been robbed 
by a non-human creature, the 
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newspapers will be full of it. 
The radio news will broadcast 
it. If your enemies have 
agents on earth, they’ll know 
it immediately.” 

The eyes in the grease- 
painted mask regarded him 
unwaveringly. Burt knew 
that a search was being made 
among the memories that had 
been stolen from him, for sen- 
sory data to confirm or refute 
what he had just said. The 
alien knew sounds Burt had 
heard, but it had had to work 
out for itself what words 
might mean. It knew news- 
paper headlines Burt had 
read, but it had to deduce 
from words spoken about 
them, what the newspapers 
said. It had had less than 
twenty-four hours in which to 
acquire — by second-hand ex- 
perience- — a knowledge of a 
human world. It had done, so 
far, better than any human 
being could possibly do. But 
there were bound to be limits 
to its ability to understand, so 
soon. 

It said, after a moment ; 

“Yes. Your memories justi- 
fy what you have said. I shall 
wait until humans sleep.” 

It sat quietly in the back. 
After a moment it said : ‘ 

“Turn out the light.” 

Burt turned out the light. 
There was silence. Above the 
cart-track there was a narrow 


band of stars. Frogs croaked 
somewhere a little way off. 
Burt felt a slight movement 
beside him. He reached out 
and Norma’s hand closed 
frightenedly over his. There 
was not much reassurance he 
could give her. 

“I should repeat to you,” 
said Burt steadily to the dark- 
ness behind him,” that you 
need human help. You are 
colorblind!” 

“You will explain,” said the 
voice in the back. 

“Your eyes do not see as 
ours do. There is color. The 
word does not mean anything 
to you. Maybe you see by what 
to us is in infra-red. But you 
do not see as we do. You can- 
not make up your face, by 
your eyesight, to look right by 
ours.” 

“My face and hands are 
like yours now,” said the 
alien. “I compared. I know.” 

“You can’t tell!” insisted 
Burt doggedly. “You do not 
look like a human. You look 
like a zombie ! If you speak to 
a woman, she will scream. 
Speak to a man, and he will 
be frightened! You look like 
hell — to us!” 

The alien said coldly: 

“Turn on the light.” 

Burt turned on the light. 
The alien said: 

“Norma. Turn and look at 
me. 
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Slowly, the girl turned. 
The creature in the back 
should have looked like a man. 
But it had used powder and 
its skin was a sickly dead 
white. It had shadowed under 
its eyes, because there were 
shadows under Burt’s eyes 
now. Its own unwinking orbs 
were enormously emphasized, 
so that they looked terrify- 
ingly remote from humankind 
— as they were. Its mouth was 
vividly red, and wrongly 
shaped. 

Norma gasped. 

She looked as if in another 
instant she would cry out 
shrilly. 

“Turn out the light,” said 
the alien. 

Burt turned out the light. 
He could not tell if the alien 
were offended in its vanity — 
or if it had vanity. He could 
not tell whether its intelli- 
gence was so great that it 
would recognize facts which 
its intellect must discern, but 
which its senses could not 
verify, or whether it had a 
pride-of-race equal to the im- 
passioned pride of men, so 
that it could not admit itself 
to be dependent on inferior 
creatures. 

“I shall test this,” said the 
alien tonelessly. “I shall see 
how other humans act when 
they see me. If you have lied 
I shall kill you both.” 


Burt licked his lips. He said 
steadily : 

"There is nothing on earth 
I want to do more than to kill 
you. But I tell the truth. You 
cannot live on Earth without 
men. You cannot force men to 
serve you. I can arrange for 
my government to bargain 
with you — even forgive the 
murder of that poor devil in 
the tank-truck because you 
didn’t know what you were 
doing. I offer to get you a 
hiding-place and protection 
from your enemies and se- 
crecy so your existence won’t 
be known to them. But you’ll 
have to trade the technical in- 
formation you have and that 
we haven’t got yet. Unless you 
make that bargain — you’re 
finished ! And you can take it 
or leave it !” 

It was an ultimatum which 
was absolutely based on fact. 
But it w'as not one that a man 
could take from a lower ani- 
mal. It was not one that the 
alien could take from men. 

Burt’s muscles abruptly 
seemed to turn to v/ater. He 
slumped in his seat. Norma, 
simultaneously, went abso- 
lutely limp. The two of them 
sagged helplessly where they 
sat. They were conscious, but 
unable to move. They w^ere 
two utterly inert heaps on the 
front-seat cushion. They could 
not even try to stir. Burt, at 
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first, could only hate helpless- 
ly- 

Nothing happened. Noth- 
ing. The alien had reduced the 
two to helplessness as a man 
might tether a horse. It did 
not want to pay attention to 
them. It numbed them to wait 
for it to use them again. 

The helplessness lasted for 
a very long time indeed. The 
night-insects chirruped and 
stridulated outside the car. 
The breeze blew softly among 
the pine branches. The thing 
from space remained perfect- 
ly still. It waited for an ap- 
propriate time to leave this 
place and go back to the town 
through which it had recently 
passed. Perhaps it meditated 
upon materials to be bought, 
machines to be contrived, de- 
vices to be duplicated, and 
ultimately a headlong rush 
through space away from this 
world. For such purposes, 
money would be required, hu- 
mans would have to be bribed, 
workshops established. The 
alien prepared to secure 
money as the practical means 
of getting things done on the 
planet Earth. It was the most 
practical way. So the creature 
from the stars would use the 
technology of a race that had 
conquered interstellar space, 
and the powers developed in 
a thousand thousand years of 


progress — to rob a bank in a 
small country town. 

It seemed centuries, but it 
was really no more than two 
hours before feeling and 
strength returned together in 
a rush to Burt’s arms and legs 
and body. In those two hours, 
Burt had had perforce to 
think. He had thought with 
some clarity, if not to any en- 
couraging purpose. But be- 
cause he no longer had any 
illusions about the entity in 
the back seat of his car, he 
could never feel any more 
fear of it. Even his fears for 
Norma were changed in kind. 
He no longer hated the alien 
to any great degree. But he 
knew, now, a deep and im- 
placable enmity for the crea- 
ture that did not need hatred 
for energy. The alien was an 
enemy of mankind because of 
its very constitution. Because 
it existed. Because it was 
what it was. It might be a 
criminal among its own kind, 
or it might be in some un- 
imaginable fashion a very 
gallant soldier. But on Earth 
it was an outlaw and a foe. 

Burt raised himself care- 
fully and helped Norma again 
to sit upright. The thing said : 

“You will drive me to the 
town. I intend to rob the 
bank. Then I will have money 
to hire men to serve me. You 
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are not as useful as you could 
be.” 

There might have been a 
sneer in the last phrase, but 
Burt could not tell. He said 
in a voice as completely with- 
out emotion as the creature’s 
own: 

“I will need to turn the car 
around.” 

He started the motor. He 
turned on the headlights. He 
looked at Norma, shuddering 
in the seat beside him. 

“All right, Norma?” 

She moistened her lips and 
nodded, breathing fast. 

He turned the car a hun- 
dred yards on, in a weed- 
grown open field. He drove 
back through the thicket. 
Presently he came out on the 
highway, and the traffic was 
much thinner now, and he 
crossed the road and headed 
back the way he had come. 

It had been nearer three 
hours than two since he stop- 
ped at the drug-store for 
make-up. The drug-store was 
closed. In the brightly lighted 
four-block business section 
there was practically no traffic 
at all. The marquee of the 
movie theater was dark. 
There was a car parked at a 
filling-station, getting gas be- 
fore that station closed too. 
There was only one pedestrian 
on the sidewalk, and he turned 
a corner and vanished as Burt 
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drove past the first traffic 
light. That light made small 
clicking sounds and turned 
red. After a decorous interval, 
it made other clicking sounds 
and turned green again. 

Burt drove with great calm- 
ness to a position opposite the 
bank. He drew in to the curb 
and stopped. 

“There are still cars com- 
ing through here,” he said 
coldly, "so if you break in the 
front door it will be noticed 
and you will be interrupted. 
To keep you from killing peo- 
ple, I suggest that you break 
in from the back. There will 
undoubtedly be a burglar- 
alarm, which I do not doubt 
you will set off.” 

The creature said tuneless- 
ly: 

“You will wait here.” 

It opened the rear car-door 
and walked across the street. 
Burt said calmly: 

“I can’t move my legs. Can 
you, Norma?” 

"N-no,” said Norma very 
quietly. “We’ll have to wait.” 

Burt turned his head and 
watched the alien in motion. 
It looked convincingly human 
at any one moment, but the 
sum of several moments was 
less than satisfying. But it 
happened that no car passed 
through the town at just this 
moment. The creature’s face 
had not been seen by anybody 
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but Burt and Norma, up to 
this time. 

Burt watched with an odd 
detachment. He had stopped 
feeling anything in particu- 
lar except a strong conviction 
that sooner or later the alien 
would slip in some fashion 
and he would kill it — or some- 
one would. It was not at all a 
usual way to feel. Burt did not 
analyze his sensations, but if 
an opportunity had arisen to 
cause the alien’s death at the 
cost of his own, he would have 
seized it with the most mat- 
ter-of-fact promptness. The 
thing, indeed, intended to kill 
him presently because he was 
not a good nor satisfactory 
domestic animal. 

The thing from space, 
wearing Burt’s clothes, walk- 
ed into an alleyway beside the 
bank. Its gait w’as near but 
not quite the way a man 
v.^alks. It undulated. It van- 
ished. 

“It’s going to kill us, I 
think,” said Norma quietly. 

“I think that’s the inten- 
tion,” agreed Burt. “I’m 
sorry, Norma. You can’t 
walk, can you? I can’t.” 

She shook her head. She 
said steadily: 

“I don’t think we matter. 
If you can crash the car some- 
how, Burt, so it’ll be sure to 
be killed . . 


He nodded, and said with 
a warmth that was peculiar, 
under the circumstances: 

“You’re a good sport. I’m 
sorry you’re in this, but you’re 
a good partner for anything. 
Even dying, if it comes to 
that.” 

There was a very small 
noise across the street. Some- 
thing like cracklings. Then a 
thump. 

“He’s getting in a door,” 
said Burt. “He’d burn it in. I 
would guess he set off a burg- 
lar-alarm, but I don’t hear 
anything. Maybe there’ll be 
police — poor devils!” 

“You can’t drive?” 

“Not without feet to use,” 
he told her. “The starter’s on 
the floor, and the accelerator 
too. I’m afraid not.” 

They waited. Burt’s mind 
no longer hunted frantically 
for ways to escape the crea- 
ture now in the bank. He only 
searched continually and cold- 
ly for a way to thwart or de- 
stroy it. The emergency weap- 
on was the key to everything. 
It had to be gotten rid of. 
Even if the creature were 
killed, and Burt with it, that 
weapon had to be disposed of 
so it could not possibly be 
picked up by somebody and 
set off by accident or delib- 
erately out of curiosity. 

“It’s odd,” said Norma ab- 
sorbedly, “how one gets past 
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being afraid. You aren’t, 
Burt. I like you for it.” 

He said deliberately : 

“If we’d lived, I think we’d 
have married. I hope so. I like 
you too.” 

They looked at each other. 
It seemed almost humorous to 
have taken time out for a mu- 
tual avowal of sentiment 
while waiting outside a bank 
that was being robbed, for the 
creature who abstractedly in- 
tended to kill them. Norma 
smiled faintly. 

A curious small scratching 
noise came from the bank- 
building across the street. 
The front of the building was 
unchanged, of course. But 
around the edges of a window 
with a drawn-down shade, a 
flickering blue-white glow ap- 
peared, It had the uncertain 
waverings of electric sparks: 
of a torch: an arc. 

“It’s burning into the safe,” 
said Burt. “It will pass for a 
thermit job, maybe. That 
weapon is versatile! Paraly- 
sis-gun, heat-ray, electric arc 
— and it says it can be deton- 
ated as a bomb.” 

The nearest traffic light 
clicked and changed color. A 
red convertible roared in low 
gear. It hurtled down the 
empty street and was gone. 
The light at the edge of the 
bank-building window at- 


tracted no attention. The 
noise was very faint indeed. 
Maybe the arc which made it 
would create interference in 
radio or television sets, but 
the hour was late. 

“Queer we’re so calm,” said 
Norma. "I haven’t a bit of 
hope, but I don’t feel hysteri- 
cal. The creature will be 
killed sooner or later, of 
course.” 

“It’s too bad we can't read 
its memories as it read mine,” 
said Burt wrily. “If there are 
ships among the stars — and 
there are — it could tell us how 
they’re made. And that weap- 
on is no bigger than a re- 
volver. If our scientists could 
only work on that . . ,” 

'There was a muffled thud 
across the street. It was not 
loud enough to attract atten- 
tion. The two in the car were 
especially conscious of it, of 
course. 'They were quite help- 
less, with the lower part of 
their bodies paralyzed by the 
exotic alien emergency de- 
vice. They could not hope to 
attract the attention of other 
humans. There was nobody 
else on the street. If they 
called anybody, the alien 
would hear. If they managed 
to get themselves lifted out 
of the car, or if they sig- 
nalled another car to a stop, 
the alien would kill other hu- 
mans — kill in wholesale lots 
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— to destroy them. There was 
no purpose to be served by 
getting other people killed 
with nothing else achieved. 

The traffic lights clicked 
and changed color. There was 
no car waiting to take advan- 
tage of a green light. There 
was tranquility. Street-lamps 
oil brick pavements, closed-up 
stores. In one darkened win- 
dow a ring-shaped light 
around one special advertis- 
ing sign blinked senselessly 
off and on. There was the 
smell of tree-shaded streets 
in the air. The traffic lights 
clicked and changed. 

The alien walked out of the 
lane beside the bank. It car- 
ried a bag. It crossed the side- 
walk and strode across the 
street to the car. At a dis- 
tance it looked human, but 
nearby the make-up on its 
face was unearthly. The face 
was white like the belly of a 
dead fish. It had put deep blue 
shadows under its eyes. They 
were staring, unwinking eyes 
at best. They looked demon- 
iac in the dead-white face. 

It opened the back of the 
car and put the bag inside. 

“There is a great deal of 
coin,” the voice said toneless- 
ly. "You will come and carry 
part of it.” 

It stood by the partly 
opened back door. Its plastic 
hand disappeared. Life and 


feeling and strength came 
back to the lower part of 
Burt’s body. He could move 
his legs again. 

The traffic light clicked and 
changed color. Down the 
street, behind Burt, a car-mo- 
tor roared. The thing from 
space turned. 

Burt was in the act of un- 
fastening the door beside him 
when the unseen car behind — 
going the same way Burt’s 
car was headed — whined 
shrilly as it accelerated. Burt 
was stepping down into the 
street when the speeding car’s 
horn blatted fiercely. The un- 
known driver was acting as 
some people do. The instant 
the traffic-light changed, he 
had shot his car ahead, shift- 
ed gear, and jammed down 
the accelerator to streak 
through the lighted empty 
street at sixty miles an hour. 

When the horn blatted the 
alien turned sharply. And 
maybe under any other cir- 
cumstances the driver could 
have swerved in time. But the 
alien turned upon him the 
face of a walking corpse, a 
zombie, something with glit- 
tering eyes straight out of 
hell itself. A metal object ap- 
peared in its hands. 

The car hit. There was an 
indescribably horrible thud. 
But even more horrible was 
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the way the alien’s body 
yielded to the impact. It did 
not crush, as the body of a 
man with bones would have 
done. It flexed. It bent. It 
fl,owed into a cup-like, com- 
pletely impossible flattened 
mass — still clothed in Burt’s 
garments — which clung to the, 
front of the speeding car for 
twenty feet or more and then 
dropped slackly in the high- 
way. And the car raced on 
ahead. 

Burt glimpsed the driver’s 
face for the fraction of an in- 
stant. It was a mask of un- 
believing horror. The car 
roared desperately into the 
distance. The driver did not 
look back. 

Then Burt realized two 
things simultaneously. One 
was that the metal object — 
the alien’s weapon — had been 
knocked from its grasp. It 
had skidded to a stop no more 
than ten feet from where Burt 
stood absurdly with one foot 
on the pavement. The other 
was the fact that the mass of 
clothing which lay in the 
highway a little distance off, 
no longer looked even remote- 
ly human. 

The arms and legs were 
empty. The head was deflat- 
ed. "rhe face had collapsed 
like an empty flexible mask — 
which it was — and lay at an 
impossible angle to its neck. 
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And the trunk of the body 
was no longer the rough flat- 
tened-cylinder shape which is 
proper to a human body. This 
thing bulged. It was almost a 
globe. It changed and was al- 
most egg-shaped. It writhed 
and pulsated like a monstrous 
ameboid thing inside its hu- 
man garmenture. 

The sight of it was pure 
horror, in the deserted, 
brightly lighted street of a 
small town on a summer 
night. The thing inside the 
garments writhed blindly, 
and extended psuedopods 
within the enclosing cloth, 
and the empty, collapsed face 
and head turned foolislily, and 
the flattened, empty arras and 
legs jerked and stirred with- 
out purpose . . . 

Burt picked up the metal 
thing which was the weapon 
the creature had used for 
everything from the demon- 
stration-murder of an oil- 
truck driver to the burning 
open of a small bank’s safe. 
He was icy cold, and he had 
thought he could have no fur- 
ther emotional reactions, but 
his stomach turned at the 
sight of the movements of the 
thing in the street. 

He put the weapon in his 
pocket. He started the car. He 
drove savagely away. By in- 
stinct he swerved to avoid 
hitting the writhing thing. It 
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was not that he meant to 
spare it. In taking its weapon, 
he had destroyed it. But he 
felt an overwhelming revul- 
sion to touching it with any- 
thing — even the wheels of his 
car. 

He roared away. But he 
could not help glancing be- 
hind in the rear-view mirror. 
The last glimpse he had of it 
showed it resuming human 
shape. When it was a bare 
speck in the mirror it was up- 
raised on four stumpy projec- 
tions, but the head-ma.sk dan- 
gled emptily. It might be be- 
ginning to reform arms and 
legs. 

Burt jammed down the ac- 
celerator. He wanted to get 
away from there ! Beside him, 
above the w'histling cf wind 
past the car’s windowa, he 
heard Norma’s teeth chatter- 
ing. 

Simply not having the alien 
in the car was enough to pro- 
duce a completely hctitious 
feeling of safety. It was an 
enormous relief merely not to 
be near the monster any long- 
er. True, Norma’s legs — as 
she told Burt — had no sensa- 
tion in them. She and Burt 
had both been left helpless 
while the alien opened the 
bank safe. Burt had been re- 
leased from helplessness to 
carry loot. But Norma waa 
still incapacitated. 


“It’ll be a hospital for 
you,” said Burt grimly, “But 
the first need is to get as far 
away as possible from where 
we’ve marooned the thing. It 
hasn’t got its weapon now. It 
has to hide. But it’s infernally 
intelligent and it could be 
deadly even unarmed. So we 
want to get away !” 

Norma said quickly; “We 
shouldn’t try to use the — 
weapon to free me. It could, 
but we don’t know how to use 
it.” 

Burt nodded. They were 
half an hour away from the 
place of their escape. The 
road was straight and empty 
before them. They were back 
in the foothills, and trees and 
hillsides flashed into view in 
the headlight rays and swept 
swiftly tow'ard them, and 
then darted past and were 
gone. 

Burt brought out the weap- 
on he’d picked up. He looked 
at it in the light of the instru- 
ment-board. It was complete- 
ly cryptic. There was no 
handle designed for a human 
hand to grasp — though the 
creature had been able to use 
its plastic human-seeming 
hands to hold and use it. It 
was flat and irregular in 
shape, and there were studs 
on both sides. They were re- 
cessed, and it was obviously 
from pressure upon different 
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combinations of them that the 
instrument acted in different 
fashions — as a paralysis- 
beam or a heat-ray or — so the 
creature had said — could de- 
tonate as an atomic bomb. It 
would not be possible to guess 
in advance which studs would 
release Norma from her help- 
lessness. 

Burt put it away. 

“When I get a chance I’m 
going to fix it so it can’t be 
turned on accidentally.” 

lie felt perfectly safe, but 
he had overlooked something. 
A human criminal parachuted 
among savages would be 
coek-of-the-walk only so long 
as he had modern weapons. 
If he were disarmed, he would 
need to hide. Burt inevitably 
thought of the alien as like a 
civilized man among primi- 
tives. He hadn’t seen it, ac- 
tually, except clothed and 
masked as a man. But the 
creature did not think of it- 
self as a civilized man among 
savages. It had phrased its 
viewpoint with precision 
when it likened its view of 
men to Burt’s view of rats 
and mice. Its attitude toward 
mankind was that of a man 
to rats. 

An armed human among in- 
telligent rats would be at 
ease. Disarmed, he would be 
less at ease. But he would not 
hide. He would try instantly 


and furiously to recover his 
weapons or make new ones. 

The alien would not try to 
hide because he was disarmed. 

But Burt didn’t happen to 
reason in that obvious fash- 
ion. He meant to drive the 
night through and get com- 
pletely out of the area in 
which the thing must — he con- 
sidered — conceal itself. He 
had evidence to demand in- 
stant belief and cooperation 
from the FBI. He had loot 
from a bank, and when the 
manner of its robbery was ex- 
amined carefully, it would 
check with Burt’s tale. The 
alien would have burned open 
a door, where a human would 
get in more easily. Even the 
burned-open safe would not 
appear a torch job when care- 
fully looked over. There was 
the fact of the burned oil- 
truck. There was Norma’s 
present condition. Above all, 
X-ray examination of the 
alien weapon would prove its 
non-human origin. A quiet 
and grim hunt would instant- 
ly be made for the fugitive 
from space. It would be cap- 
tured. Then the bargain Burt 
had offered would be forced 
upon it. It would tell what- 
ever it knew that could be 
useful to humans. Or else. 

. Then Norma said shakily: 

“I think my legs are com- 
ing to life again!” 
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Burt was not a particular- 
ly safe driver, for a while. He 
was desperately intent upon 
the symptoms of Norma’s re- 
covery from the paralysis- 
beam. He did not even notice 
when the car roared through 
a deep cut, past a place where 
the road’s surface was seared 
with fire, and the rocky side- 
walls were sooted, and the 
grass and weeds off the con- 
crete were burned to gray 
ash. But the remains of the 
oil-truck had been taken 
away. 

They went on and on 
through the night, and Norma 
found sensation returning, 
and the power of movement, 
and presently she said ex- 
ultantly that she could walk 
and wanted to try. 

Under the circumstances, a 
certain lack of forethought 
was natural. 

They stopped at the very 
first of the service areas 
which by its lights was open 
for business at this hour. 
Burt had the gas-tank filled 
at the pump. Norma got out 
and walked about, exuberant- 
ly. 

“It’s wonderful!’’ she said 
softly, stopping by Burt’s 
side of the car. “I feel giddy! 
I feel light-headed.” Then she 
smiled at him. "And — I think 
we know each other now, 


Burt, after what we’ve been 
through. I like what I know 
about you.” 

“We’ll get something to 
eat,” said Burt, “and then go 
on. Nothing much can be 
done before morning, any- 
how.” 

He drove over to the diner, 
but Norma walked for joy in 
the obedience of her legs to 
her will. They were smiling 
at each other when they en- 
tered the diner which here 
catered to the public. 

Burt always remembered 
that moment. There was a 
counter, and stools before it, 
and a stout man reading a 
newspaper. He had a radio 
turned on. As Burt and 
Norma walked in, he jerked 
his head to stare at the in- 
strument. 

“ — apparently a maniac,” 
said a reedy voice, “walked 
up to the filling-station at- 
tendant and attacked him 
without warning. He broke 
his neck, then approached the 
car, whose driver threatened 
him with a revolver. The 
maniac seized the arm hold- 
ing the pistol and with super- 
human strength pulled the 
driver out through the win- 
dow. He dashed him to the 
ground, killing him instantly. 
He then climbed in the car, 
but the driver’s wife, in the 
back, opened the door and 
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jumped out, screaming. The 
maniac headed east on the 
post highway, the car swerv- 
ing crazily. The only living 
witness, the woman whose 
husband was killed, hysteric- 
ally insists that the maniac 
has a dead-white face and 
glittering eyes. It is presumed 
that now he is armed . . 

Burt took Norma’s arm and 
turned her around. They 
walked out of the diner again. 
Both of them were ashen- 
white. Burt led the way fierce- 
ly to the car. They were al- 
most at it when a car came 
racing furiously along the 
way they had come. It swerv- 
ed and roared into the service 
area. Burt put his hand on 
Norma's shoulder and pressed 
her fiercely downward. 

“Behind the car!” he com- 
manded thickly. “It’s here!” 

He watched through the 
car’s windows from the out- 
side. The other car braked to 
a stop, with screamings of 
tortured brake-bands. A fig- 
ure got out of it. It went to- 
ward the diner. It passed 
within twenty feet of Burt 
and Norma, but the car was 
between. It went into the 
diner. 

It was the alien. 

Burt thrust Norma into the 
car and closed the door with 
a desperate softness. He 
plunged to the alien’s car and 
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snatched out its ignition key. 

There were sounds inside 
the diner. The fat man, inside 
there, had turned from a 
broadcast about a maniac 
with a white face and eyes 
like a ghoul. He looked up to 
see what looked like a zombie 
with a white face and eyes 
like a fiend from hell. 'The 
creatured asked a question in 
an unhuman, toneless voice. 
The fat man gagged and gog- 
gled. He made absurd pawing 
motions in the air, as if to 
push the alien away. When 
the alien moved toward him, 
the fat man screamed. 

Burt was in the act of let- 
ting in the clutch when he 
heard the shots. He was in 
the act of darting out the 
service-area exit to the high- 
way again, when the alien 
came out of the diner. It had 
heard the retreating car. It 
began to run, very terribly, 
in pursuit. But it could not 
overtake the roaring car in 
all-out flight. 

It was a long time later and 
many miles along the road be- 
fore Burt could steady his 
voice to speak. Then he said 
in horror-struck revulsion: 

“It was — coming after us! 
For its weapon ! I got the igni- 
tion-key of its car . . .” 

He nursed his car around 
a curve engineered for forty 



miles an hour. He was doing 
better than seventy. The 
road became a straightaway 
and the speedometer needle 
climbed higher, higher, and 
higher yet. 

Norma said faintly: “The 
filling-station man — ” 

“I think,” said Burt grim- 
ly, “it will kill him. It will 
have to wait until another car 
comes. Then it will take that 
to follow us. It will kill the 
people ... It has to catch us. 
We have its weapon!” 

“But how — ” chattered 
Norma, “h-how did it 
know—?” 

Burt said bitterly: “It 
knows all my memories. It. 
can work out how I’ll think. 
It can figure out the choices 
I’ll make. What I’ll do — 
where I’ll go — whether I stay 
on this road or dodge 
aside . . .” 

The car went roaring on- 
ward through the night. 
Trees, hillsides, open fields, 
appeared for an instant and 
were gone. 

A long time later, winking 
headlights appeared behind. 
They were not often visible. 
They blinked into view and 
vanished again. Sometimes 
they were not seen for min- 
utes on end. 

When they reappeared, 
though, they were always a 
little nearer. 


They turned their car 
again, and again, and yet 
again. Norma finally grasped 
the necessity of introducing 
randomness into their choice 
of possible paths. She said, 
“Right” or “left” or “straight 
ahead” when time for a new 
choice turned up. 

A long time later they 
drove beside a rushing, foam- 
ing mountain stream, under 
trees which arched completely 
over the narrow highway. 
Now and again the headlights 
glared out over the speeding 
water. Now and again they 
could look up and see vast 
mountain-flanks silhouetted 
against the star-filled sky 
overhead. 

The road curved and 
climbed steeply, and they 
were riding into a very small 
town indeed, and there was a 
barrier with a red lantern on 
it, and half a dozen cars 
bunched beyond it, and peo- 
ple standing about. A state 
trooper flagged them to a 
stop. His hand was grimly at 
his pistol-holster until he had 
peered into the car and seen 
both Burt’s and Norma's 
faces. 

“All traffic’s stopped,” he 
said curtly. “There’s a maniac 
running loose in a oar. Roads 
aren’t safe. You’ll be all right 
here. Stick around.” 

Burt nodded, and steered 
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the car to a place among the 
others. He stopped it. Norma 
said in a whisper: 

“Should we say anything?” 

“No,” Burt told her. “What 
we have to say wouldn’t be 
believed here. But it might 
reach the newspapers. We’d 
be suspected of mania — espe- 
cially wilh that bank loot in 
the back ! We talk to the FBI 
and nobody else.” 

He looked keenly out at the 
people from the other stopped 
cars. There were a dozen or 
more, talking uneasily in 
groups. Now and again a 
voice came abruptly from the 
short-wave set in the troop- 
er’s car. That would be state 
police headquarters. 

It was two-thirty in the 
morning, and very cool. The 
town was a very small one in- 
deed — no more than twenty 
or thirty houses and two 
stores. But two highways 
crossed in it, and the state 
trooper was halting all traffic 
on both. Burt considered. He 
got out to learn the news. 
Norma came with him. 

They listened. The waiting 
motorists talked in hushed 
tones. They told each other, 
over and over, the grisly tale 
of murder. The maniac had 
started his career when he 
killed a filling-station attend- 
ant in a small town. Some- 
body ’d just learned that the 
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bank had been robbed there! 
The dead motorist’s wife had 
described the maniac as pale 
as death, with glittering eyes 
and possessed of incredible 
strength. Thirty miles east 
the maniac had gone into a 
service area, killed a diner- 
cook and a gas attendant, and 
then waited for another car 
to turn in. Four men w'ere in 
the car. The maniac killed 
two, crippled a third, and the 
fourth fled into the darkness. 
The survivors’ description of 
the maniac — who had gone 
away eastw'ard in their car — 
confirmed the first account. 
One of them used a telephone 
in the diner to report the 
atrocity. Four dead there, one 
injured. There was further 
alerting of all state police- 
cars. 

A trooper found a car 
abandoned. It was the one 
taken from the four men of 
whom two had been killed. It 
had run out of gas. The bodies 
of a man and woman were 
found nearby. Apparently 
they had stopped to offer 
help, the maniac had killed 
them, and then it had gone on 
in their car. 

When they heard where 
this last event had happened, 
Burt and Norma tensed. 
They’d turned off the main 
highway. The alien had fol- 
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lowed, infallibly. Burt had 
made the decision to turn. The 
alien had made the same de- 
cision. 

It had crashed into a police- 
car set to 6lock a highway. 
The trooper died, there. The 
creature had evidently se- 
cured another car, because a 
dead man was found with no 
car to account for his pres- 
ence. And a car had gone 
around the wreckage, out 
again on the soft shoulder of 
the road. 

That had taken place along 
the exact line of Burt’s and 
Norma’s flight. Cold prickles 
went down Burt’s spine when 
he heard where that hap- 
pened! The alien had uner- 
ringly followed four succes- 
sive choices of right-or-left 
turns, made by Burt. It could 
anticipate what choices Burt 
would make, from its analysis 
of his past experiences. But 
the last few decisions had 
been Norma’s. And the alien 
could not tell what she would 
choose. Whether to take a 
right or a left-hand branch- 
ing of a highway. Whether to 
take the shortest route to a 
destination or a longer one. 
These decisions did not fol- 
low the pattern Burt’s mind 
would have made. The crea- 
ture from space could not tell 
what they would be. 

Which, of course, was un- 


questionably why they had 
not been overtaken. 

The short-wave speaker in 
the trooper’s car spoke in 
staccato fashion : 

“All cars . . .All cars . . , 
Ten minutes ago a car travel- 
ing eighty miles an hour ran 
into a traffic barricade at 
Coytesville. It smashed the 
barrier, the driver lost con- 
trol, and the car swerved into 
an empty-store-building and 
caught fire. It is now burning 
with the building. This may 
be the maniac. Caution will be 
continued, but this may be the 
man . . .” 

Buzzing talk all aroand the 
barricade. It sounded right. 
Only a maniac would drive a 
car eighty miles an hour at 
night, so he couldn’t stop at 
a red-lighted barricade. If the 
maniac had been killed in the 
crash and his body burned in 
the building, it served him 
right. People talked more 
loudly, while Burt and Norma 
listened. They were relieved. 
How many had he killed? 
Two at the first filling station, 
four at the second, a man and 
a woman, a state trooper and 
another man. Ten people 
killed by one maniac in a 
night’s orgy of madness. But 
it must have been the maniac 
who’d been killed, because 
only a maniac would drive 
eighty miles an hour and 
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through a red-lighted barri- 
cade. 

Which was true, but there 
are maniacs and maniacs. 

Time passed, and they wait- 
ed, and there were no further 
reports of atrocities. It seem- 
ed more and more likely that 
the murderous creature had 
been killed and his body 
burned in a car and an empty 
store-building. Some of the 
motorists grew impatient. 
Burt did not. He moved about 
at the edge of the grouping 
of waiting people. There was 
a wire-strand fence at the 
side of the road. One strand 
was broken. The loose end 
trailed. An idea came to 
Burt. 

He broke off the snapped 
wire, by bending it repeated- 
ly at one place. It was stout, 
stiff, fence-wire. He trailed 
seven or eight feet of it back 
to the car. He took out a pair 
of pliers. He snipped off a 
short length of wire and 
wrapped it once around the 
alien’s weapon — and twisted 
the end. He repeated the 
process. He began to enclose 
the cryptic device in a series 
of tightly-drawn, tightly- 
twisted lengths of wire, any 
one of which would prevent 
pressure on any operating- 
stud underneath it, and all of 
which would prevent the de- 
vice from being used at all 
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until the wire covering had 
been removed, strand by 
strand. 

The tiny hamlet about 
them slept soundly. There 
were seven cars waiting for 
assurance of safety. But the 
short-wave report did sound 
as if all danger was over. It 
seemed extremely plausible 
that the maniac — or the alien 
from space — had been killed 
and his body destroyed in a 
burned-down empty store- 
building. 

But Burt had had a shock. 
The alien had followed his 
choices of choices of ways to 
go. It was possible, at least, 
that it had been able to an- 
ticipate that Burt would 
ultimately make Norma 
choose the way he drove. If 
that were true — at the mo- 
ment when knowing Burt’s 
mind would do no good — the 
alien would abandon the di- 
rect chase. It would go on to 
something else. It would not 
abandon its emergency weap- 
on. It could not. 

But it could know exactly 
how Burt would react. 

He thought very grimly as 
he finished encasing the 
weapon. The alien could not 
anticipate that. It couldn’t 
reason that Burt would find 
a loose fence-wire and have' 
time to make use of it lo make 
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the weapon useless — for a 
time, at least. But there had 
to be a decision the alien could 
anticipate, which it would do 
it no good to know in advance. 
It would be completely im- 
placable. It had to nave its 
weapon back. It couldn’t be 
allowed to have it. So it had 
to be trapped and killed, once 
and for all. 

There was one decision it 
would do the alien no good to 
be able to foresee. Burt lifted 
his head from where he work- 
ed on the weapon. 

“Norma,” he said quietly, 
“You’ve got to make a plan. 
Good or bad, it doesn’t mat- 
ter. But it has to be yours. 
Now listen . . .” 

He talked quietly. Present- 
ly there was a staccato noise 
from the trooper’s car — the 
short-v/ave set. When it end- 
ed, there were stirrings. Burt 
got out as one of the waiting 
cars droned into low and 
started off along the highway. 
Others w'ere whirring their 
starters. Burt asked ques- 
tions. The fire had been put 
out and the body of the man 
in the eighty-mile car had 
been examined. He was a big 
man, six feet and over in 
height. He should have been 
a powerful man. He could 
have been capable of the man- 
iac’s atrocities. Traffic was 
permitted to move, again. 


Burt went back and took 
the wheel. 

“It wasn’t the creature, but 
a human being,” he told 
Norma. “The creature’s bound 
to be hiding now. It’ll be 
w^aiting for us. Where?” 

Gray dawn began, and it 
was a matter of only ten or 
fifteen miles to the town 
where both Burt and Norma 
lived. Before them, on a nar- 
row highw'ay, there was a 
long procession of clumsy, 
make-shift, slatted farm- 
trucks. Burt came up to the 
last of them and glanced at 
Norma. She shook her head 
slightly. He fell in behind the 
line, not trying to pass. She 
said : 

“I feel foolish, telling you 
what to do.” 

Burt said carefully: “The 
creature can figure out every 
decision I’ll make, including 
the decision that it can figure 
out what I’ll decide. But it 
doesn’t know w'hat you’ll de- 
cide. So you know wdiat we 
want to do, and you’re decid- 
ing the moves toward it. That 
is the one way to outguess the 
creature.” 

Norma protested: “But 
we’re betting our lives on act- 
ing illogically.” 

They were. In order to 
have any real hope of living 
on, Burt and Norma had to 
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convince somebody — the FBI 
preferably — that the alien 
was real and what he vt^as, and 
that he simply must be cap- 
tured. Obviously, they must 
produce that belief without 
giving the thing from space a 
chance to kill them first. 
Since he knew their purpose 
and had — to put it mildly — 
no scruples at all, the last 
item was difficult. Their dan- 
ger was not one particle less 
than it had been. The alien 
was infernally intelligent, and 
its desperation was complete. 
It would even risk detection 
to get its weapon back, be- 
cause its enemies might not 
ever learn of its landing, but 
it could not survive on earth 
unarmed. Because it was not 
human ! 

The car trailed the odorous 
line of farm-trucks toward 
the city. The dawnlight 
strengthened. Presently Burt 
said somberly: 

“The thing’ll have changed 
its appearance by now. It 
knows it can’t go on when 
everybody screams as soon as 
they see it.” 

“But it’s color-blind! What 
can it do?” 

“It’s got my memories,” 
said Burt bitterly. “It’ll think 
of sun-glasses to hide its eyes 
— and there’s at least one pair 
in nearly every car’s glove- 
compartment. It’ll think of a 
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false beard to hide its face 
and mouth. I’d be willing to 
bet that somewhere there’s 
been a beauty-salon window 
smashed so somebody could 
snatch a wig off a mannikin. 
It could make a beard. I wore 
a false one, once, in amateur 
theatricals ! I’ll bet I could de- 
scribe it by now. Soft hat 
pulled down low. Long coat 
and beard. Dark glasses. Prob- 
ably a cane or a crutch to walk 
with. It’ll figure out that it 
can’t just melt into the hu- 
man race and have nobody 
look at it. You notice unusual 
things about a commonplace 
man — pallor, or anything else. 
But in an unusual figure, the 
odd is commonplace!" 

He glow’ered. Norma said 
hopefully : 

“Do you realize that though 
it can know what you do be- 
cause it knows all your expe- 
riences, you can know what 
it’ll do because you know 
every bit of information it has 
about Earth?” 

Burt blinked. He thought it 
over. Then he brightened. 

“I hadn’t thought of it that 
way! But it’s so! And it puts 
a new light on things ! Hmm.” 

Daylight was here, now, 
and very far away they could 
just see the tall buildings of 
the city which was their 
home, rising from the smoky 
mist that seems to cover most 
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cities at dawning. A little way 
ahead a neat secondary road 
led off to the right, away from 
where it was Burt’s instinct 
and purpose to go, and where 
the alien should expect to 
meet him. The market-trucks 
rumbled ahead a little more 
swiftly now. But when Burt 
reached that minor highway, 
he turned aside with a new 
decisiveness. He drove not to- 
ward the city but toward a 
suburban town some twenty 
miles away which he chose be- 
cause he had never been there 
in his life before, and the 
creature from emptiness could 
not possibly find it in his 
memories. 

As he stepped cheerfully on 
the gas, the sun lifted from 
the horizon and all the world 
and wide green fields looked 
beautifully alive and spar- 
kling. 

His activities, he explained 
gravely to Norma, were de- 
liberate folly, because the 
alien couldn’t imagine such a 
thing. They had breakfast at 
an inn, whose earliest custom- 
ers they were. They lingered 
over the meal — though as a 
matter of pure precaution 
Burt sat where he could 
watch the doorway and out 
the windows. Here he secured 
writing materials and wrote 
a modez’ately lengthy note. 


with much careful choice of 
phrasing. When the first 
stores opened, Burt bought a 
good-sized suitcase, a flat 
metal box, an assortment of 
fishermen’s sinkers, and a 
hunting-knife. Then he drove 
to a newly opened garage and 
packed the sinkers in the 
metal box and had the box 
brazed shut, all around, so it 
couldn’t be opened again 
without metal-cutting tools. 
While the brazing-torch 
flamed, he went in the back 
part of the car — his nostrils 
wrinkled momentarily — and 
packed the suitcase. He pack- 
ed it with the bag the alien 
had brought from the robbed 
bank. With money. He includ- 
ed the note he’d written with 
the bag. 

Then he found a messenger 
service and dispatched the 
carefully locked suitcase by 
special messenger on an in- 
terurban bus. Norma followed 
him unquestioningly about 
while he did these cryptic 
errands. 

“Now,” he told her when 
the messenger had started off, 
“there’s just one thing more, 
besides the phone-calls i’m go- 
ing to make presently.” 

“I don’t understand in the 
least,” said Norma uneasily. 
“I know what you’ve done, but 
not why.” 

“The natural thing for me 
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to do,” explained Burt, “would 
be sensible. Go straight to the 
FBI at daybreak. Spout my 
stuff. Show my proofs. I’d go 
direct to their headquarters, 
because I wouldn’t expect 
them to believe my yarn and 
come to me. The creature 
knows that I am highly intel- 
ligent — ” he grinned — “so it 
expects me to be sensible. But 
I know what it knows, so I’m 
doing foolish things to con- 
fuse it. There’s one more 
thing to do.’’ 

He told her. She gasped. 

“But it’s ridiculous!’’ she 
protested. “I never heard of 
such a thing!’’ 

“You just have,” Burt cor- 
rected her gently. “Come 
along.” 

They had to stand in line. 
She still protested that it was 
foolish. But not very energet- 
ically. 

They drove into their home 
town at late dusk. Burt had 
had several conferences with 
the FBI by telephone. His 
messenger had delivered the 
brand-new suitcase to the 
FBI during the early morn- 
ing. Opened, the suitcase con- 
tained eighteen thousand dol- 
lars, robbed from a bank the 
night before, nearly two 
hundred miles away. With it 
there was a note. By the time 
Burt telephoned, the FBI was 
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intensely curious and almost 
inclined to believe a wild tale 
— but his story was much 
wilder than they’d expected. 
But it linked up with the ac- 
tivities of a maniac during 
the previous night. It coin- 
cided with three items in the 
local police news of early 
morning. A beauty-shop win- 
dow had been smashed and a 
mannikin’s wig stolen. A sec- 
ond-hand clothing shop had 
been robbed. A store for 
orthopedic appliances broken 
into. But it was Burt’s story 
that made the orthopedic 
store discover that one crutch 
had been stolen with the con- 
tents of its cash register. 

When a chemist reported 
on a scrap of brown plastic 
Burt had enclosed, the FBI 
was staggered. It began to 
hunt for somebody — some hu- 
man — who should have an- 
swered Burt’s description. 
They found nobody. They be- 
gan to be dubious. But half 
an hour before Burt’s return 
they suddenly became con- 
vinced. There was an hotel 
just opposite the building in 
which the FBI offices were. 
In late afternoon one of the 
housekeepers entered a guest’s 
room and happened to open 
a closet. She found there the 
body of a chambermaid. The 
maid’s neck was broken. The 
occupant — checked in only 
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that morning — had been a 
bent and whiskered cripple of 
convincingly feeble appear- 
ance. 

It could be guessed that the 
maid had noticed that his ap- 
pearance was not wholly hu- 
man, and had stared at him. 

So, as Burt entered the edge 
of town, a car pulled up along- 
side his and a man in the car 
made a recognition signal. 
Burt felt a little better, but 
not much. The alien hadn’t 
been caught. It had to be. It 
looked like it wouldn’t be un- 
til Burt caught it, and he was 
grim about that necessity. 

So he drove through the 
dusk and the city traffic to 
the building where Norma 
lived. There were shadows in 
the air and the street lights 
winked on as he drove. The 
smell of dust and hot asphalt 
and gasoline fumes, and a 
whiff of green stuff, and the 
sound of people in motion 
with all their contrivances. 

He drove sedately to Nor- 
ma’s address. Night had fal- 
len swiftly, and it was dark 
when he parked. He saw a 
movement in the shadows 
nearby. Distinct cold shad- 
ow's ran up and down his 
spine. But then a figure made 
an agreed-on recognition sig- 
nal. He felt better. At least 
one FBI man. He hoped more. 

There were. He and Norma 


went inside. She was pale. 
She started a little when she 
saw a strange elevator-opera- 
tor. But Burt felt a warm 
gratitude. It would be his in- 
evitable instinct to take Nor- 
ma to her home first of all. 
Before he went to his own 
apartment. Before he went to 
the FBI. 

In the elevator, the man 
nodded when Burt looked 
questioningly at him. The 
elevator stopped at Norma’s 
floor. They got out and Burt 
automatically follow'ed her 
lead down the hall. But sud- 
denly he got ahead of her, and 
sniffed, and then he said very 
quietly : 

“This is your door?” 

She nodded, deathly white. 
He turned her away from it 
and gave her a little shove — 
so she’d go away and let him 
enter by himself. She’d al- 
ready given him her key. He 
put it in the lock and turned 
it and opened the door — un- 
obtrusively turning the catch 
so the door could be opened 
from outside, behind him — 
and reached in to w'here 
Norma had said the light- 
swdtch was. 

The room leaped into light. 
Empty. Burt w'ent in. 'The 
door closed decisively behind 
him, and Norma w^as there 
with him. She wouldn’t be left 
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behind. The faint, faint, in- 
human smell was stronger. 

As if the closing of the door 
had been a signal, the alien 
came from an inner room. It 
had a revolver in its hand. It 
wore a shapeless soft black 
hat, and a long coat. It had 
a long and silky beard. But 
it took off its dark glasses and 
threw them away. It said 
tonelessly — in Burt’s own 
voice : 

“Give me my weapon.” 

Burt did not have to feign 
surprise. The emotional im- 
pact of facing the creature 
was enough. But he slowly 
reached into his pocket and 
brought out the brazed-shut 
metal box. He tossed it on a 
table near the creature. He 
said grimly: 

“I didn’t want it to go off 
by accident.” 

The alien picked up the 
box. Its plastic fingers tore 
at it. The box did not yield. 
It pocketed the box and 
moved — 

Burt presented the hunt- 
ing-knife, drawn and ready. 
He was completely savage 
and completely the match of 
the alien in ferocity, because 
Norma was here. The alien 
stopped short and said with- 
out expression: 

“I would have killed you si- 
lently.” 

Its revolver came up. Burt 
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snapped off the light and flung 
Norma aside as two shots 
crashed in the darkness and 
the gun clicked empty. Then 
there was a raging humming 
noise, wholly unlike any 
sound that could have been 
made by a human throat — 
and the door burst in and 
flashlight beams darted in- 
ward. Burt said sharply; 

“That’s it!” 

The thing stared at the 
FBI men. It hummed horri- 
bly. Then it flung its useless 
pistol at them with superhu- 
man force and scrambled 
with incredible agility for the 
window. It crashed through 
to the fire-escape. It vanished 
as the FBI men plunged after 
it. A hand thrust a flashlight 
out. There were shoutings. A 
shot outside. The three men 
climbed out. One of them 
started up. There was another 
shot outside, and whistlings, 
and there were flickerings of 
light, and a loud humming 
noise that had somehow the 
effect of a scream of fury, 
only infinitely more terrible 
to hear. 

A man shrieked. There 
were shots overhead. A fusil- 
lade . . . 

The man who came back to 
the apartment looked acutely 
ill. He held the metal box gin- 
gerly in his hands. It was 
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twisted and bent. A monstrous 
strength had been exerted 
upon it, and a brazed seam 
had begun to give. 

“We got it up on the roof,” 
said the FBI man, in the tone 
of a man talking about some- 
thing he will have bad dreams 
about for a long time to come. 
“It broke one man’s arm, but 
it kept trying to open this box 
even while we were pumping 
bullets into it. It came out of 
that human skin like it was 
a cocoon, worrying at this box 
and making that humming 
noise. What was it?” 

Burt was very busy, but he 
said politely: 

“I haven’t the least idea 
what it would be called.” 

“Listen!” said the FBI 
man, sweating. “We didn’t 
really believe you, but that 
money, and then the maid be- 
ing killed and all — ” Burt 
looked politely annoyed. The 
FBI man said, “This is — the 
bomb, isn’t it? It almost got 
at it.” 

Burt removed one arm from 
where it was and produced 
the creature’s weapon, elab- 
orately sheathed with twisted 
wire. 

“No. 'This is the weapon. I 
didn’t want to take a chance 
of anybody fiddling with it. 
It goes to Washington. Atomic 
Energy Commission. Tell 
them about the creature.” 


The FBI man took the 
weapon in a trembling hand. 

“We'D tell them about the 
— thing, whatever it was,” he 
said sickishly. “We’ll tell 
them! My God, did you ever 
see anything like that in your 
Ufe?” 

“No,” said Burt. “I didn’t. 
I'd rather not, anyhow. Look ! 
I don’t know what your name 
is, but could we talk this over 
in the morning? We just got 
married today and my wife’s 
rather overwrought. Could 
you excuse us?” 

The FBI man said, “Yeah. 
Oh, sure!” He went to the 
door and said : “Until we get 
orders from Washington, we 
won’t let any news get out. 
You understand? For the mo- 
ment, no talking?” 

“No talking,” agreed Burt. 
“Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight,” said the FBI 
man. He went out the door. 
He couldn’t remember which 
of the two objects was the 
one to be careful of, and he 
had no clear idea what the 
thing could do anyhow — ex- 
cept that the creature on the 
roof had been trying to get at 
it while it hummed and died. 
So the FBI man walked very 
gingerly down the hall carry- 
ing both objects very care- 
fully. He walked like a man 
carrying an atomic bomb. 

He was. 
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T he founding of the SCIENCE- 
FICTION HOOK CLUB is a 
recognition of the fact that Science- 
Fiction has won a place as an impor- 
tant kind of literature — that is a 
valuable addition to the library of 
every imajfinative reader. Science- 
Fiction has Krown so fast it's hard 
to keep up with it ! How is one to read 
the BEST new Science-Fiction books 
--without waslinjf time and money 
wading throuKh ^ood and bad alike? 

Now — The Cream of New Science- 
Fiction Books ~ For Only $1.00 Eachl 

To enable you l(j ENJOY the finest 
without worryiiiK’ about the cost, the 
Club has arrunKed to bring you the 
BEST brand-new full-length books 
FOR ONLY $1 EACH (plus a few 
cents shipping charge) — even though 
they cost $2.50, $2.7B and up in pub- 
lisher’s editions ! Each month’s selec- 
tion is described in ADVANCE, in 
the Club’s free bulletin. “Things to 
Come.’’ You take ONLY those books 
you really want— as few as four a 
year, if you wish. 

SEND NO MONEY — Just Mall Coupon 

We know you will enjoy member- 
ship in this unusual new book club. 
TO PROVE it, we are making this 
amazing offer to now members ! Your 
choice of ANY 3 of the new Science- 
Fiction masterpieces described here — 
AT ONLY $1 FOR ALL THREE. 
Two books are your gift for joining, 
and one is your first Club selection. 
This liberal offer may have to be 
withdrawn at any time. So mail 
coupon RIGHT NOW to: 

SCIENCE- FICTION BOOK CLUB 
Dept. ZD- 5-6, Garden City. N. Y. 


WORLD OUT OF MIND, by 

J. T. M'lnioah (described on 
the other side of this page). 
ASTOUNDING SCIENCE- 
FICTION ANTHOLOGY. A 

“Thing” that hccoiiics what- 
ever it meets — plus many 
more best tales from 12 years 
of Astounding-Science-Fic- 
tion Magazine, selected by 
editor John Campbell. 

THE CURRENTS OF SPACE, 
by itaae Aaimov, 600 million 
people on thi* planet Fiorina 
will DIE . . . unless warned 
in time. Only one man can 
save them . . . and HE must 
first grow n new memory! 
WEST OF THE SUN, 6.v 
Edgar Pangborn. Robinson 
Crusoe had it easy I This 


shipwrecked crew of 21st 
Century scientists is ma- 
rooned on an unknown 
planet . . . hillions of tnilcs 
f ri.tn earth ! 

THE LONG LOUD SILENCE, 

by Wilson Tucker. Missis- 
sippi bridges are forever 
CLOSED, to seal off you 
few thousand “contami- 
nated” survivors of the 
BLACK PLAGUE BOMBS. 
You’re TRAPPED in a ruth- 
less, primitive" new society! 
SANDS OF MARS, by Arthur 
C. Clarke. You’re the first 
Earth-man to crash in the 
Martian desert . . . track 
down the strange footprints 
. . . and find yourself face to 
face with — A MARTIAN ! 


WHICH 3 


SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
Dept. ZD-5-6, Garden City, New York 

I'loa.H*' ruNli iiH- tin- .H Ixiokn eln‘c')(c-ij Ix-Idw. a.s my sifl IxiokN and 
firnt Mrlrrlidii. Hill iiir only $1 fur nil three (pliiH few reiilH dliippinK 
ehareetti , iiml enroll nm aH n nioiiilier of the Srietice-Fietioii Hook (Mull. 
Kvery month hcikI me llir CMuIi'h free Imllptin, "'J'hitiKH to Conie,” mo 
that 1 may ileeiilr wliothor or not I wiah to receive the cominK monthly 
MPlcetioii dPHcrilied therein. For each book 1 accept. 1 will pay only 
pltiM shiptiiiiK. 1 lio not have to take a book every month (only four 
durinK time I am a member) — and I may rcAian at any time after 
aeeeptinK four Meleetinns. 

SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not deliKhted I may 

return all hooka in 7 dayn, pay nothine and thia iiiemberaliip will 
he cancelled. 

□ Aslounding Anlhilefy □ Saads of Mars 

□ Curronis of Space □ West of the Sun 

□ Long Loud Silenco □ World Oul of Mind 


Name 

Addre.MM 


(Please Print) 


City 


Zone State. 


Srlfctiofi price in Cniiuda $1.10 p/u/i a/tippim/ 
AddrrMs lO.'i /iond Si.. Tonml" 2. 
iOlTrr yood only in I'. S, nrtd Con/idti) 






Sii OTHIR 
SIDE FOR 
FULL DETAILS 


T his could be happcninK 

right now ! Fifty thousand 
creatures from Outer Space 
infiltrate Earth’s society to 
prepare the way for INVA- 
SION IThey have human bodies. One 
of them is Raigmore. His assign- 
ment : to Tinn the world's highest office f 
He succeeds, the invasion fleet attacks 
— and Raigmore is chosen by the 
panicked nation to lend the defensef 
You’ll thrill to WORLD OUT OF 
MIND, just ONE of the great new 
science-fiction books included in this 


amazing offer! 

amyS 

of these great new books of 

SCIEMEflCnON 

I MAGINE " ANY THREE of these rocket-swift, jet-propelled 
SCIENCE-FICTION books — yours for only $1.00 ! 

Each one is crammed with science thrills of the future . . . 
packed with the imagination that will make tomorrow’s headlines 
...written by the most sought-after science fiction 
writers of today. A $7.60 to $9.00 value, com- 
plete and in handsome per- 
manent bindings — but yours 
for only $1.00 on 
this amazing offer. 
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by 


capel736 


